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. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
The Hoy. Mr. Macavtay introduced the Bill to extend the s 
Local Self-Governmentin Bengal. He said that he did not proposerat th; 
stage to enter upon any discussion of the details-of the measure His object 
for departing from tlre usual course was that his colleagues might have an 
opportunity of making themselves fully acquainted with the provisions of — 
the Bill before they were called upon to discuss it. It had been represented — 
to him by more than one member of the Council that it would be desirable | 
that they should have some further time for this purpose, and he would there. — 
fore, with the permission of the President, reserve his remarks until the 
motion for referring the Billto a Select Committee came before the next | 
meeting of the Council. He might, however, be permitted to'say one or. two 
words with reference to the delay which had taken place ia the preparation of | 
the Bill. . The Council were aware that the drafting of such a measure as this | 
in the middle of the Session, when Select Committees and the Se2retary | 
were cosntantly engaged upon other Bills, was'a work 6f no ordinary difficulty, 
But the difficulty had in this casé been much enhanced by the sudden and 
serious illness of the Secretary Mr. Reily, who, he regretted to say, had heen 
compelled to take leave to Europe. They had, however, been fortunate+in 
obtaining the assistance of his learned friend Mr. Macgregor, and he deemed 
itright to inform the Council that it was mainly owing to Mr. Maegregor’s 
ability and the untiring industry with which he had devoted himself to this 
task that there had not been stil further delay in bringing the Bill before the. 
Council. Mn. Macaunay had also to express his acknowledgments to his Hon. 
friend Mr. Reynolds, who had been good enough to assist him with his great 
knowledge and experience in revising andesettling the terms of the Dill. He 
then moved that the Bill be read in Council. . 
His Honor the Presipenr said that he thought it was in accordance with 
the general wish of the Council that any discussion on this measure should be 
deferred for another week. Personally he was quite willing to meet those 
wishes, not only on account of the length of the Bill, but on account, of its great 
importance. ‘Therefore he thought it would be better cn all grounds that the 
Council should reserve any remarks they wished to make till.the next week 
when the motion would be put to the Council to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. j 
The motion was put and agreed to. ; 
The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 3rd March 1883. 
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DOCKS AT DIAMOND HARBOUR. | 
; No. 75. , 
. “ Dated 28rd February 1883. 
Tux following papers on the subject of the proposal to construct Docks at 
Diamond Harbour are published for general information. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, * . 


8. T. TREVOR, Colonel, R.x., i 
Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, ee. 


P. W. Dept. og 
ame. , No. 615MPI, dated Caloutta, the 23rd February 1883. a 
oR From—Cotonex 8. T. Trevor, r.z., Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, a 
Public Works Department, : i 
aa To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Department. 5 
_ Tam directed to submit, for the information of the Government of Y Bh 
India, the report of the Committee appointed in December 1881 to consider i 


the question of constructing docks at Diamond Harbour, together with an office 
note on the report by the Joint-Secretary in this Department, and a Minute by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 7 

2. Iam to statethat, for the reasons given in His Honor’s Minute, the Port i 
Commissioners have been requested to institute an enquiry in communication _ 
with the Chamber of Commerce, and to submit a report as to the measures a 
which it is possible to take for the extension of the present accommodation in 
the port, and tle cost at which any changes which may be recommended can 
be carried out. His Honor deems it right that some conclusion should be arrived 
at on this point, upon which an issue has been directly raised by the merchants a 
of Calcutta, before any action is tak-n upon the proposals for constructing ~ a 
docks at Diamond Harbour. 

8. As regards the alternative scheme for the construction of docks in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, communicating by means of a ship canal with the 
Mutlah river, which the Goyernment of India will observe has been discussed 
in the report of the Committee, and which has strong advocates in some 
members of the mercantile community, Mr. livers Thompson is of opinion 
that it is unnecessary to order any further enquiry at present. This scheme 
has been more than once undér discussion, and no serious effort has ever been 
made to raise the capital required for its prosecution. If, however, the 
Government of India deem it advisable to do so, a professional survey of 
this work will be ordered. . 
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i No. 616MPI, dated Oaleutta, the 23rd February 1883. 
From—Cotonex S. T. Trevor, x.z., Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
mie Public Works Department, 
- To—The Vice-Chairman of the Port Commissioners. 


Am directed to forward herewith, for the information of the Port 
- Commissioners, 50 copies of the report of the Committee appointed in Decem- __ 
ber 1881 to consider the question of constructing docks at Diamond Harbour, ~ 
gether with an office note on the sik by the Joint-Secretary in this 
rtment, and a Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. His 
decided that before any further action is taken upon the proposals ~ 
i . question as to the further capabilities of the extension 
receive a fuller and closer investigation than,has yet been _ 
therefore to request that the Port Commissioners will,*in — 
ith the Chamber of Commerce, institute an enquiry, and 
> the measures which it is le to take for the extension 
jation of the port, and the cost at which any changes 
d be i ‘ied | t. ye “ + ; s ‘ 
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~ ‘Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


_ I raryx that all these og should be published for general 
before the Government can take any further steps in the matter, 





The Committee, whose report is now under consideration, was appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in December 1881, to examine the 
question of the construction of wet docks at Diamond Harbour, in view of the 
sanction which had then been received for a railway from Calcutta to that places 
The railway referred to is now all but completed, and-will be open to traffie in 
the course of a few weeks; and there can be little doubt that, if not at onee, 
yet certainly with the completion of the railway bridge over the Hooghly 
(which wil! probably be finished in 1885), the advantages of a subsidiary port 
at Diamond Harbour would be very great to the mercantile and shipping 
community, if its establishment is within the limits of a practical‘and profitable 
undertaking. By the successful compietion of such a project, the difficulties 
and dangers to which vavigation of large ships above Diamond Harbe=: 4% 
exposed would be removed; the cost now incurred in bringing ships up ~he 
longer distance to Caleutta would be saved, the expenses involved in loading 
and unloading cargoes, in portage, and other similar charges would be diminished, »” 
and great convenience would probably result to the passenger traffic from’ and 
to Caleutta. It was not, however, with reference to these future possible 
advantages that the question of this Diamond Harbour‘ dock scheme was mainly 
revived. The much more serivus consideration has pressed itself upon our 
attention, that with the rapid development of railways converging on Calcutta, 
and the vast strides which he trade of the port has made within the last ten 
years, the existing accomm: dation for ships in the port of Calcutta is insufli- 
cient to meet the requirements of the increasing tiaffic. As to this fact, there 
appears from the 18th paragraph of the Committee’s r port to be no difference 
of opinion among the members of the Cummittee, who agree “that a large 
increase in the accommodation of the port of Calcutta will soon be an urgent 
necessity.” The unanimity, however, begins and ends at this point; for on the 
further question as to the best means for meeting this difficulty, though a strong 
majority of the Committee are favourable to the Diamond Harbour project “ as 
the most practicable scheme which has yet been proposed, and the one that offers 
the best prospect of financial success,’ it is found that the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, presumably those who are most nearly interested in its effectual solution, 
deprecate any measure which will tend to remove the shipping from the present 

limits of the port. This view, though not universally accepted by the mercan- 
f tile community, is based on the opinion “that the transfer of a part of the 
busiress of the port to Diamond Haibour, or to-any similar locality, would be 
attended with much inconvenience and expense. 1t would be necessary, it is 
urged, to keep up double establishments, and to rent a double set of ware« 
houses: matters of importance will either have to be settled by subordinates, 
ho will be unfit to deal with them, or will have to be delayed for the decisix 
of a principal, who will be forty or fifty miles away. ‘he value of the pro- 
_perty of the Port Commissioners, and of the owners of godowns in Caleutta, 
will be seriously depreciated. The example of Port Canning is sufficient to 
show the danger of attempting to divert trade into new channels.” 


The objection thus generally taken is further strengthened by the | 
which have been recorded by two eminent members of the Committee, 
senting the mercantile interests of Calcutta, who consider that there 
_ within the limits of the port for much further expansion of improve 
agree with Mr, Duff Bruce, the Vice-Chairman of the Port Commis 
the present accommodation can be considerably increased... Mr. 
his note of dissent, adds that his “enquiries lead him to. belie 
—_ for the Port Commissioners to acquire laud on both si 

-Gardep Reach downward, sufficient to double the accc 
, and provide sufficient warehouse and jetty-room;” and. 
king with the authority o} ident of the C! ro 
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hd _ Now, in considering the measures which have been adopted during the last 
presi de to extend the facilities within the port, it is desirable to notice the 
‘improvements which have been made under the Port Trust. Twelve 
ogo (1 am quoting from the report of the Committee. on the Diamond 
Harbour Dock project) “there were no jetties, wharves, warehouses, or appli- 
ances available generally for loading or unloading vessels in the port of Caleurta. 
Vessels were moored in the river and cargoes were dischar:ed and taken in by 
means of cargo-boats, The Port Trust was establisbid in 1870, and since then’ 
great facilities have been provided by the construction of jetties supplied with 
suitable gvod-sheds, hydraulic and steam-cranes, and a line of tramway in rear 
of the jetties in connection with the Eastern Bengal Railway.” During’ 
the period in quéstion the number of jetties has been doubled. There are now 
eight of them, and the exient and growth of their advintages may be gathered 
from the facts that, while the number of vesse!s accommodated by the jetties 
was in 1869-70 only 75, in 1880-81 there.were 19%. Again, whereas in 1871-72 
Cue varliest date for which figures ave available) the total jetty receipts for 
imports and exports came to lis. 8,643,145; in 18%0-81 they amounted to 
* Rs. 7,14,189. The report goes on to say that “these jetties and their appli- 

_ faces for loading and unloading are all of the latest approved types of 
construction, and admirahl: in all respects. If there were room in the port 
for extending them from time to time to meet the growing trade, it seems 
probable that such a course would be adopted in preference to t king up new 
ground fur d-cks at a distance from Caleutta, and that merchants would be 
content to trust, at all events ill the growing size of vessels exce:ded the 
draft available in the river, to the acknowledged skill of the Pilot Service 
to overcome the dangers of the navigation of the Hooghly. But the jetty 
accomm: dation is not really sufficient even for the existing trade of the port, 
and the evidence we have collect«d shows that, aléhouyh room might be ‘und 
Jor some extension, yet it is very doubt/ul whether the space available in port 
could be made adequate at any reasonable cost to meet the increased trade 
that will be brought to Calcutta by the opening of the railway bridge over the 
Hooghly, and the extension of railways in Bengal.” 

The part which I have italicised in the above quotation raises an issue as 
to facts, regarding which the dissenting members of the Committee at all events 
are opposed to the majority of the Committee; and itis due, I think, to the 
influential body who take this objection, aad who a/ter all are the most inter- 
ested in the settlement of, the question, that the matter as to the further 
capabilities of the extension of the port should receive a fuller and closer 
investigation than has yet been attempted. It is quite true, as Colonel Trevor 
points out, that by merely expanding existing appliances, we do not touch 
the great drawbacks of the port, and the main causes of its expensiveness, which 
lie in the 120 miles of extremely difficult river navigation, involving heavy 
charges in pilotage and detention. The Diamond Harbour scheme, if estab- 
lished, would at once diminish these and other evils in the present sy 
On the other hand, the proposals of the Committee subvert @ll the presen 
business arrangements of the port, and 1 am quite certain that the Government 
could not commit itself to any project involving an ou'lay of a million-and- 

. a-half of money without a detailed discussion of the alternative suggested of 
exténding the accommodation in the present limits of the port. It is scarcely 
necessary for ne, vpon this view of the case, to state at length my own views; 
bat I confess that 1 entertain very strong doubts whether any possible extra 

ilities within pert limits will afford more than a very temporary relief. 
uture developments of trade which the continual progress of railways 
are incalculable; and when the bridge over the Hooghly is finished, — « 
communications with Calcutta have been established from the. pre- 

ricts of the North-Western Provinces, und the tracts of country ° 

e Northern Bengal, the Central Bengal, and the contemplated line 
pore to the Central Provinces, with their conneged branches, — 

e-ent at the dispos.l of the Port Commissioners seems to me to_ 
te. Leave out of question the lines which are under 

n in the Dacca Bee Mrmensingh districts, and the lines =~ 

general system towards Tipperah, Cachar and =~ 

2 pro of those regions seems, upon the = 
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miost cursory view of the map, to be likely to seek its most natural outlet 
the port of Chittagong. But even with such relief as this may give, I do 
whether any economy of space, or any extension of jetties and appliances w 
present port limits, will meet its requirements a few years hence. As the 
issue, however, has been directl raised by the merchants of Calcutta, it is 


right that it should be settled befire any action is tak-n upon the Diamond 
Harbour proposals. a, 
I propose, therefore, to publish the papers with this Minute and the 
Note recorded by Colonel 8. 'T. Trevor on the 4th August last. I would ask 
the Port Commission:rs, in communication with the Chamber of Commerce, 
to institute an enquiry as to the measures possible for extending the‘ present 
accommodation of the port, and the cost at which such changes could be 
effected. 1 limit myself to this point, because the Mutlah Canal scheme, which 
has strong advocates in some members of the mercantile community, has 
more than once been under discussion, and no serious effort has ever been 
made to raise the capital required fur its prosecution. In forwarding, how 
ever, the papers to the Government of India, and explaining the action we have 
taken, it may be stated that, if they deem it advisable, a professional surveys" 
of this work would be undertaken. Our object is to discover a remedy aM ns 
the present congestion ;” and if every scheme which is started has to be 
investigated in all its details, we shall have to postpone practical action. to 
an indefinite period. If the extension of the existing accommodation of the 
port fails us, I see no better hope for relief than in the establishment of a 
subsidiary port at Diamond Harbour in connection with the railway to that 


place which is abvut to be opened. 





RIVERS THOMPSON, 
17th February 1888. 





Office Note by Cotonen S. T. Trevor, n.2., Joint-Seeretary and Chief Engineer, 
Bengal, Public Works Department, on the Report of the Committee on Docks 
at Diamond Harbour. : 


Mr. Rozert St-eL, who was a member of the Committee till he went to 
England, has returned, and at my request has kindly furnished me with a note 


ea of his opinion, which I put up with this. Of the two alternative jects— 
Be “docks  Dianoud Harbour Ei canal to the Mutlah—he prefers t o* lafhad 
Re even if it should cost twice as much as the former. But he thinks both schemes 
ae premature, and would prefer to see an attempt made to extend the existin 

Pe accommodation of the port. He would move the.bridge higher up the ieee 
i and extend the jetties in that direction first, and afterwards in the other 


direction along t)rudfuidan frontage. He would go to the length of ing 
Fort William 's of.r, if it presented any obstacle to the arn of prin 4 
Phis idea of sweeping away Fort William, if necessary, to make room for the 
‘port, seems a little startling at first, but I remember it was suggested long 
~ ago—I believe by Sir William Mansfield, when he was Commander-in-Chief. — 
~e 2 =6 Mr. Keswick is also of opinion that the accommodation in the eet 
may be doubled within the existing limits, and proposes that should 
be taken to ascertain this definitely before nln, with polka. 
docks elsewhere. 

3. Mr. Morrison’s view of these proposals for increasing the 
dation for shipping without leaving the. present limits of the port, is 
“they deserve careful consideration, but are open to the serious objection thi 
ie prt leave untouched the delays and rip. Re of the Hooghly.” He 
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the Mutlah Canal scheme to that of docks at Diamond F 
ey tate aoe Boe gs ak of the former and inst 
h ound at page 28* o. tie eae tee vi 1 
In the Anglishman of the 2n Sian a brite af 
Mr. Miller, as President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
| jamond Harbour. He spoke as * 
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the strong which existed tv the work of the Port Com 
on the first establishment of that body, I would venture to think we 
u den ¥ await'a further development of the views of the professional — 
advisers of Government before pronouncing definitely on it, or actively oppos- 
ing the proposal that has been suggested. It is possible that a wet-dock at 
Diamond Harbour miglit prove convenient for salt ships to discharge, apd for» 
* ships and steamers to load cargoes of jute and sced and wheat; and if the 
undertaking could be commenced on a small scale and allowed to grow with 
the development of trade, it is conceivable that it may prove the best remedy « 
for our present congestion. It is stillin embryo, and in view of the great ~ 
‘inerease that is yearly being made in the size and capacity of steamers, and of 
the difficulty of navigating them up to Calcutta, Ido not think we should - 
| condemn this proposal tvo hastily. Still it appears to me that it would be* 
better to make the most of what we have got before venturing on these gigantic 
engineering feats, and I hope the mercantile community will be made aware, 
before it is too'late, of the decision of Government, when one is arrived at, 
and again have an opportunity of forming an opinion.” 
‘wy: + Thege views may, | think, be taken to represent the opinion of the 
- méefecantile community generally, and they amount to this, that there is a strong 
*feluctance to auy separation or removal of the port from the neighbourhood 
of the merchants’ offices in Calcutta. In deference to this opinion, I think the 
Port Commissioners should be asked to submit a full and detailed report and 
estimate, showing exactly what can be done to increase the accommodation 
within the limits of the port, what it will cost, and how far it will meet the* 
altered circumstances of the traflic when all the railways are centred in Calcutta. 
6. But if we are to be content to go on as we are, and merely expand 
existing arrangements, there can be no doubt that we shall never succeed in 
making Caleutta a cheaper port; and that is perhaps the thing most to be 
desired. In much of the produce exported, jute and wheat for instance, the 
margin of profit is very small, and the very existence of the trade depends 
on the cost at which such produce can be delivered at the ship’s side, 
and on the charges for freight. The existing arrangements of the port, 
under which it is impossible to deliver produce at the ship’s side other- 
wise than by the employment of intermediate agencies, and after much 
handling and carting and boating, are about as expensive as can well be 
imagined. The port itself is approached by 120 miles of extremely difficult 
| river navigation, which involves a very heavy expense in pilotage and 
| detention. These are the grand drawbacks of the port andthe main causes 
_ of its expensiveness. By metely expanding existing appliances we do not touch 
them, We cannot hope to get a harbour like Bombay on the sea coast, but still 
we can do something to mitigate the present disadvantages. We can reduce 
the detentions and dangers of. the river navigation by halfif we build docks 
at Diamond Harbour, so as to enable ships to terminate their voyage there. 
We can extend the railway right into the docks, and build proper warehouses, 
with suitable appliances for lifting and handling goods on the railway, so 
that every possible facility and enconomy can be afforded in ¢he treatment” 
of goods up to the point of shipment. In this way, and in this way only,  . 
it appears to me, can we relieve trade of the burden of intermediate agencies, 
of the unnecessary expenses of cartage and bout-hire, and of such charges 
as may be attributable to the time and money.spent by ships in navigating 
the Hooghly. The expense thrown, per contra, on trade by the termination of 
the voyage at Diamond Harbour is the extra cost of carriage of goods by rail 
to that point, and this the majority of the Committee thins will be nothing in 
the case of booked through from up-country, and about one rupee a ton 
: ods” ed to and from Calcutta. 
In ealculating’the saving to ships and steamers by terminating the | 
- Diamond Harbour, the Committee reduced the amount to an 
low figure. ‘fhe calculations are given in pargraphs 42 to 46 of the 
it will be instructive to compare them with those given by — 
page ix of the appendix.* It was at his instance that the ae 
n their estimate and produced a resultant saving of Rs. 820 i 
rand Rs. 2,479 for a sailing ship. But for the purposes of 
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One omission in the Committee’s estimate should be noticed. At the end ° 
of paragraph 41 it is stated that the dock charges of 14} annas per register ton 
would cover all dock dues, wharfage, landing charges, &c., excluding only crane- 
hire and warehouse rent. But in paragraph 42, where the estimate is given 

_the cost of bringing a steamer to Calcutta, only “jetty charges,” amounting 
Rs. 385, are entered, and the “landing charges,” &c., Moby for the use of 
the jetties and which are much the heaviest, are omitted, although in the case 
of the vessels using the Diamond Harbour dock the average charge of 14 
annas per ton includes such charges. It should be observed that in the table 
given at page 12 of the report, it is shown that the Port Commissioners actual 
realized an income of Rs 7,14,189 for the use of the jetties from 193 vesse 
or an average of Rs. 3,700 per vessel; whereas in the calculation given in 
aragraph 41, the Committee estimate that an income but slightl larger, + 
Rs. 7,50,000, will be sufficient to make the docks a remunerative undertaking 
and that it can be realized from 468 vessels—an average of Rs. 1,600 per 
vessel. There is here, therefore, a saving of Rs. 2,100, for which no allowance 
.has been made in the Committee’s estimate. The Committee’s report just 
touches on this point in paragraph 46, but in the absence of figures giving 
the precise incidence of the charges in each case, we. could not go into the 
“matter more fully. I think there is no doubt, however, that the Committee's 
estimate of savings crrs too much on the side of safety, and that Mr. Morrison 
is probably more nearly correct. ‘ 

8. His estimate again at page x of the appendix* gives almost fabulous 
figures for the savings in boat and cartage expenses. He gives these 
as the anticipated results of the Mutlah Canal scheme which he is advocating ; 
but they are the supposed results simply of berthing ships in properly con- 
structed and furnished docks, instead of in the open river as at present. 
They are therefore applicable with as much force to the Diamond Harbour 
scheme as to that of the Mutlah Canal. I should say that they apply with 
much greater force, for (1) the Diamond Harbour scheme will involve 
only half the capital expenditure of the other, and therefore the charges 

. so far as providing for interest is concerned will be pro vortionately less ; 
2) it will reduce the distance between Calcutta and the sea to’ about 
fk alf what it is now, and the saving due to this is an absolutely caleu- 

: lable quantity; whereas in the case of the Mutlah Canal, there is no 
reduction of distance, and althougn tha navigation is assumed to be less 
dangerous, it will probably not be less expensive or dilatory than that of 
the Hooghly. There would be two sets of pilots—one for the river up to 
the entrance of the canal and one for the canal itself, and the navigation 

-_. of the latter ‘will’ unavoidably be slow. The expense to sailing ships will 

certainly be much greater in the case of the canal than in that of Diamond 

Harbour, on account of the towage: they must be towed in the canal, but they 

would get up to Diamond Harbour without it. There would be delay in warping 

» them through the locks for they could not be towed in for want of : 
Then, again, there are the important considerations given in paragraph 63 of 

the report. On the whole, it seems to me that all the advantages of economy, 

which Mr. Morrison claims for the docks of the Mutlah Canal can be much 
more reasonably claimed for the Diamond Harbour docks; while as to - 
uestion of men’s business being destroyed, or their interests assailed, the w 

Baciicn seems to me to turn on the question of providing for an in 

increase of busiuess, not on its destruction. There’may, indeed there 1 

changes in the methods of conzing on business to provide for such ine 

- I cannot see how any idea of uction can arise. we aula 

_ Bon’s figures'to be pety oo for the sake of ment, and that t. 

‘applicable to Diamond Harbour as to the Mu Canal, we may 
be greatly the savings resulting from the 
page from. Osloatla’ Ww Didaabad 3 































‘ima ieee 50, while the extra. total 
01 hich entered the port would, at one rupee per ton, be Rs. 12,20,546. 
eG But the main argument to my mind in favour of Diamond Harbour” 
is that which I have given in paragraph 6 above. Leaving out of consideration 
ordinary Calcutta assorted cargoes, which it may probably always be preferable 
to bring up to Calcutta, it is clear from Mr. Leslie's note that there is, reason 
to believe that a very large export trade in grain, coal, &c., might be 
created if only the appliances existed for delivering such cargoes cheaply 
into ships’ holds. Such trade is strangled by the expenses of shipment as 
the business of the port is now conducted ; and the prosperity ot Bengal, the 
wealth of the agricultural population, and its consequent ability to cope with 
famines when they occur, depend enormously on the fostering of such trade. 
10°? The uycertainty of the permanence of the channels of the Hooghly: 
below Diamond Harbour is a point which Mr. Morrison regards as almost 
fatal to the proposal to build docks there. But as he himself remarks, the 
Roogt has*been navigated for the last hundred years, and why uot another 
hundred? Those who recommend the éxpansion of the existing accommoda- 
tion at, Calcutta, evidently are not deterred by any fear of the river closing. 
Ateany rate, we know all that is to be known of the Hooghly channels, but 








* wour experience of the Mutlah is almost nothing. There appears to me to be less 


wisdom. in sinking three millions on a speculative transfer of the port to a 
new and almost unknown river than in spending a million and a half in 
providing docks on a river which already forms the port of Calcutta, and of 
which we know the worst. 

11. The opposition of the mercantile community throws a difficulty in 
the way of proceeding with the dock scheme. I think not only seald we 
get a report and estimate from the Port Commissioners to set at rest the 

uestion of the possibility of extending the present port, but we should 
also appoint some one to investigate the scheme for the canal to the Mutlah, 
and frame as correct an estimate as possible of its cost. In the meantime I 
think the Committee’s report should be made public. 


The 4th August 1582. 8. T. TREVOR. 





REPORT OF THE COMMIITEE ON DOCKS AT DIAMOND HARBOUR. 





Presipent: 


Hon’stze H. J. Reynovps, c.s., 
Chairman of she Commissioners for making Improvements in the Port of 
Calcutta. 
Members: 


H. C. Leviner, Esa, ck, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public Works Department. 


Coronex S, T. Trevor, B.f.. 
Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public Works Department, 


Braprorv Lustie, Esa., c.e., 
Agent to the East Indian Railway Co. 


Rosexr Sretz, Ese., 
Firm of Robert Steel & Co. of Calcutta. 


@. H. Morrison, Esq., 
Firm of Turner, Morrison & Co. of Calcutta. 


C. Waws, Esa. ct, 
! Special Engineer appointed to the Committee by the Secretary of State. 


Secretary : 


eg 


< GW. Onuro, Esa., o-2., 
+3 _. Baecutive Engineer, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch, 
-~ After paneer meeting of the Committee, Mr. Steel left Calcutta and 
» ced y i * 


ont J, J.J. Keswrox, Esa., 
. a Firm of Jardine, Skinner § Co. Eig 3 
mmittee held meetings at the office of the Port Commissioners 
tes: —10th January, 31st January, 24th March, 20th April, 
They visited Diamond Harbour on the 25th daruary. 
present at every meeting. 
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ceeded on the 15th of the same month to Diamond Ha 
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© 2. Mb. Wawn arrived in “1881, 
rbour to make bh 
liminary exantination of tlie site of the proposed docks. He subsequently visited 
Diamond Harbour on the 25th January, the 25th February, the 2nd March, 
and tie 26th April. In the meantime he has been engaged in the preparation 
Of the designs, which are submitted with this report and explained in his 
lett:r of the 4th of March. F ay 

8. Under Mr. Wawn’s directions, trial-wells and borings were sunk’ by 
Mr. White, Assistant Engineer, Diamond Harbour Railway. A well was 
got down dry to abuut 25 feet below the surface of the ground, or about 
10 feet below low tide. At about this level water was first encountered; 
and at about 28 feet below the surface the earth fll from behind the timber 
backing, and the well was abandoned. °A brick well is at present being sunk. 
Borings to a depth of 82 feet have been made in two places, the general result 
shewing a mixture of silt aud sand in varying proportions, In boring No. 1, 
at a depth of between 40 feet and 50 feet from the surface, wheré the propor- 
tion of sand was greatest, a considerable quantity of water also appeared to be 
present witii it, but to what extent tie water is likely to give trouble cannot 
be satisfactorily gauged until a well has been sunk through it. In boris 
No, 2 very littie water was observed. ‘The latest in‘ormation on this subject* 
will be found in Mr. Wawn’s letter in the appendix,* page v. ; 

4. At the first meeting of the Committee it was resolved, in order to 
obtain general information as a guide to more 
particular enquiries, thaf the Committee should 
draw up and circulate amongst merchants, ship-owners, pilots, &c., a series of 
questions relating to the navigation of the river, size and expenses of vessels, 
general commercial facilities, &e. 

5. Questions suggested by different members of the Committee after the 
first meeting having been collected, arranged, and printed, another meeting 
was held on the 31st January to consider them. They were tuen, as modified in 
Committee, corrected and issued to about 100 gentlemen, who, it was supposed, 
would be able to afford information, including the Port Commissioners, the 
Chamber of Commerce, insurance companies, &c., and a note explaining 
generally the scheme, as suggested by the Special Engineer, was circulated 
with the questions (see appendix, page xi). : 






Proceedings of Committee, 


Messrs. R. Steel & Co. 

» Hoare, Miller & Co, 
» Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 

» George Henderson & Co 

» Gladstone, Wyllie & Co, 

»  Realli Brothers. 

»  Prankissen Law & Co. 

» Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
D. Scott, Esq , Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners. 
Captain Yates, Harbour Master. 
Lieutenant Petley, 8 N., River Surveyor. 

na Stiffe, 1.N., Port Officer. 

8. R, Filson, Esq., Muster Pilot. 
A. J. Milner, Esq , Branch Pilot. 
G. H, Simmons, ie Secretary, Port Commissioners. 
W. H. Grimley, Kad!, Colléctor of Customs. 
C. J. Wilkinson, Esq., Superintendent, P. & O. Co, 
Captain G. 8. Thompson. 
¥. Prestage, Esq., Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. 
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Messrs, Bird & Co., Managing Agents, Burrakur Colliery. 


K. M Daly, Esq., Branch Pilot. 
Messrs. Duncan Brothers. 

»  Apear & Co, 
A. B Inglis, Esq. 
Messrs, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
J. R. Wells, Esg., Branch Pilot. 
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Rk Me Esq Bloch Pilot, 
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Sih pen pceeeitiis senting «tains oom J. R. Wells, 
a8 to the printed questions. — 


6. A sufficient number of 
replies having been received, a 
mevting of the Committee was 
held ‘on the 24th March to con- 
sider them, and to deduce from 
the evidence thus obtained the 
information to be set forth in 
the report. The names of the 
gentlemen who have favoured 
the Committee with replies are 
given in the margin, and their 
replies are printed in full in the 
appendix, pages xi to xliv. Be. 
sides replies to the Committee’s 
questions, the gentlemen named 
on the margin® have also ad- 
dressed letters to the Committee 
explaining their views more f 
and generally: these are pr 
in the appendix, pages 
lvii. , 

7. « At the meet 
March, the C 


the 4th idem, — 
toiv of cheanbonaig 
amined Captain Yat 



























consider the opinions which have been collected 
% the scheme of docks now proposed to be con- 
pro i s : structed at Diamond Harbour, the Committee 
deem it advisable to review briefly the projects which have been previously 
with a view to improve the port of Calcutta. In a letter from the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dated the 29th December 1858, reference is 
made toa proposal, dating so far back as 1824, for constructing wet docks in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta; and in page 31, volume XXI of the Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, it is stated that in 1831 a survey 
was made by order of Government with a view to the excavation of a canal 
from Caleutta to the head of the Mutlah. This proposal for a canal was’ 
revived at various ‘times, but eventually the matter was for the time decided’ 
by the construction .of the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway in its 
lace. 
2 9. In 1843 the Government of Bengal, in reviewing the proceedings of 
a Committee appointed to investigate the circumstances attending the loss of 
certain. Government vessels during the hurricane of 1842, observed that the 
daMage was chiefly due to the crowded state of the port, and pointed to the 
“necessity of constructing wet docks with a view of preventing the occurrence 
of similar calamities in future. A Committee, with Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes, 
Bengal Engineers, as President, was appointed in May 1844 for the purpose 
of enquiring into, and reporting upon, the expediency of constructing wet-docks 
capable of receiving the whole shipping of the port of Calcutta. The Com- 
mittee reported strongly in favour of wet docks being constructed, and indicated 
the vieinity of Kidderpore as the one in most respects best adapted for the pur- 
pose. They recommended that the docks should be made of sufficient size to 
accommodate 200 vessels of an average burden of 400 tons, and estimated their 
cost at 50 lakhs of rupees. In 1847 an endeavour was made to float a company 
with a capital of one million sterling for constructing a line of railway to 
Diamond Harbour with warehouses and wet docks there. The project fell 
through chiefly owing to the impossibility of raising the capital without a 
Government guarantee of a certain minimum rate of interest which was 
refused, but the doubt then existing as to the feasibility of introducing railways 
into India had #lso a share in this result. 

10. The Chamber of Commerce, between 1858 and 1864, several times 
represented the inadequacy of the appliances of the port for the increasing 
number of ships frequenting it. In the letter dated 29th December 1858, before 
referred to, the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce state: ‘‘ The time has 
now arrived when nothing less than the absolute possession of wet dock 
accommodation will satisfy the increasing requirements of the extending 
commerce of Bengal;” and .in a subsequent letter dated the 27th February 
1868, they recommended to the favourable consideration of Government the 
construction of wet docks. ona plan advocated by Mr. F. Prestage, then Chief 
Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Kailway Company. In 1864 definite proposals 
for wet docks were laid before Government by Mr. Power of, thea East Indian 
Railway Company, and by Mr. Leith, Chairman of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Oompany, representing respectively the Calcutta Victoria Dock: Company, 
Limited, and the Calcutta Wet Docks and Wharves Cowpany, Limited. Late in 
that year a Committee was appointed to consider this subject in connection with 
the ed Hooghly bridge and the junction of the East Indian and Eastern 
Bengal Railway Companies. The practical result of the report of this Committee 
was tle creation of the Catcutia Port Trust, which has toa very large extent 

















met the wants of the port up to the present time. , 
-» 11, he improvement of the river itself has not escaped attention. In 
an attempt was made to improve some of the channels by means of a 
ler, which was on the whole considered successful, and the subject 
d of such importance that Mr. Leonard, c.B., was deputed to 
sipal European rivers in the hope that some of the means used, 
in Burope or dredging apparatus used there might be adapted 
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Mr, Leonard, supported by Sir C. Hartley, 0.n., recommended __ 











the construction of a steamer fitted with rakes: for fase pose 5 
the sands in the shoaler parts of the river and the cons on of § 
Moyapore. A steamer, the Agitator, was procured from England and commence 
working in 1867. Although frequently laid up for repairs, she appears, on the 
whole, to have been of service. Doubts, however, were expressed whether the 
results were commensurate with the expense of working her, and the vessel 
being required for other uses, she ceased to be employed on this work in Noveim- 
ber 1869, though her dredging apparatus was ordered to’be preserved for use in 
case of any emergency arising in future. ‘ 


12. Asregards the Moyapore Shoals,an estimate, amounting to Rs. 2,42,000, 

' for spur works for improving the channels there was sanctioned in Eebruary 

1868; work was carried on at intervals up to June 1870; about two lakhs 

of rupees being expended without any decided improvement resulting. Me. 
Robertson, ¢.x., was consulted in 1872, and recommended that a, training wa 

should be substituted for spurs, but the Chief Engineer did not concur in this 

view, which was not carried out. “ 


13. The most determined attempt, however, to meet the constantly,in- 
creasing trade of Calcutta was the creation of a new port (Canning) in con+* 
junction with the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway. Jetties were buiit on 
the river Mutlah, and acommencement was made in the way of providing ware- 
houses. ‘The capital expended was very large, but for several reasons, the most 
potent of which was perhaps the financial crisis of 1866, the scheme was not 
successful. There were from the outset grave difficulties attending the attempt 
to open this port; the place, like ajl new settlements near the Suaderbuns, 
was unhealthy ; good water for drinking ph ers was not to be had; the water 
in the river was believed to have a prejudicial effect on the bottoms of iron ships; 
the river bank cut away rapidly, and one jetty erected by the Railway Company 
was so much injured by scour that it fell in; tug boats and other facilities were 
wanting, and the place got a bad name, which, added to the financial difficulties 
with which the Port Canning Company were then contending, led to the aban- 
donment of a scheme which at one time was thought likely to solve all the 
difficulties connected with the shipping trade of Calcutta. 


14. The presumed advantages of the river Mutlah over tue Hooghly are, 
f however, so great, that in 1876 the earlier project of connecting Calcutta and 
; the Mutlah by means of a ship canal w’s again subjected,to detailed examina- 
be tion. Mr, Dejoux, c.x., of the Public Works Department, after carefully inves- 
ok tigating the whole matter, proposed a canal 30 miles in length with a width at 
i surface of water of £50 feet and 28 feet deep. The canal was to be supplied 
by pumping from the Hooghly, the maximum lift being 17 feet, and to. be 
rovided with lovks 600 feet by 60 feet. I!s total cost was estimated at 
s. 1,54,58,344. Including interest at 4 per cent., a sinking fund of 3 per 
cent., and working expenses, an annual income of Rs. 16,56,788, equivalent, 
according to Mr. Dejoux, to 12 annas per ton on ali shipping visiting Calcutta, 
would have been required to render the project financially successfal. Th 
estimated cost included fuur locks into the Circular canals for boat traffic, b 
not wet docks at Sealdah, which, it was stated, would be necessary, ‘unless an 
extra width was given to the last four miles of the canal, and masonry qi ; 
walls allowed on that length. ‘The extra cost of these two items was pe | 
at one million sterling, on which a return was expected from loading and un- 
loading charges. No serious effort was made to raise capital for this work. 


These various schemes, completed or only suggested, go to shew that 
trade of Calcutta has for years back been struggling against recognized 
yantages. Papen 


15, But the trade of Calcutta has nevertheless made vast. strides of 
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Eth: TOES years. The following statement, extrac 
pe et Corton amps peor. Stet Port Commi 
the number of sea-going steamers and sailing ships that have : mu 


- the port during the last 20° years. ‘The statement shows only 
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Total, 











Net tounage. 


daitiag vessels, 

















od fe i in 89 803 892 668,31L 

has is ini ai 118 816 934 699,040 
ie i, avs is 173 967 1,140 933,148 _ * 

we aye aN 187 1,019 1,206 997,756 

es oe ‘ad ook 201 708 909 784,708 * 

te sds a6 ‘as 176 599 774 682,843 + 
ts sea a i 162 732 884 804,450 
ae i, ge Abs 208 679 887 439,823 
en ve ‘ee av 204 602 806 757,208 
ws dis +e Sei 259 672 931 889,229 
ee ts i ive . 800 655 955 985,822 
ais ses Pa A 338 615 953 978,621 
a; ins Ads is 429 552 981 1,002,466 
Ota we v8 - 454 473 927 1,016,706 
oo a ve 406 503 914 1,027,733 
ite me si a 652 609 1,161 1,352,155 
“ $a 1a oh 726 646 1,372 1,592,535 
ave tue ra 489 478 967 1,115,392 
aire, ane 7 442 454 896 1,103,013 
506 478 984 1,220,546 














16, The number and tonnage of steamers from European ports vid the 
Suez Canal are given in the following statement :— 


























Yxar. Number. | Gross tonnage. 

es + ae 87 156,583 
1873-78 a un : 95 | 188/509 
1873-74 ee ee es 1e \ 266,960 
1874-75 os oe oe 105 270,799 
1875-76 es . oe oe 145 360,586 
1876-77 ee oe oe 161 406,120 
1877-78 ee oo 3 ve 171 417,604 
1878-79 oe “0 ee 128 847,408 F 
1879-80 ee oe oe 1546 365,578 
1880-81 a ee o 163 430,894 





17. These statements shew that the trade of Calcutta measured by tonnage 
has doubled itself in the last 20 years, and that it is passing gyadually from 
sailing vessels to steamers. In 1877 and 1878 there was an abnormal increase 


ae in the port in consequence of the Madras famine. But setting tiris 










the number of canal steamers that entered the port in 1880-81 be com- 
ith those that enteredin 1871-72, it will be seen that in ten years the 
os has doubled, and the tonnage increased three-fold. But on the other 
has been a reduction in the number of sailing vessels during the 
| from 655 in 1871-72 to 478 in 1880-81, although the total tonnage 
ned almost the same. ‘The net increase in tonnage:in these ten: 
‘been from 985,822 tons in 1871-72 to 1,220,546 tons in 1880-8], 
is nearly 24 per cent.; and this increase has taken place while tie 
system of Bengal. has been in its infaney. Ir is only withia the last. 
y advance has been made in extending railways in Bengal _ 
nal _ceieange lines. We have now the Northern Bengal. 
Tishoot system and the Patna-Gya linv. Farther — 2 
actually under construction or will spon be commenced — 
gic da Bengal, and in Western Bengal to connect 
tral Provinces. The- erence 7 lay iat ee wll a 
ie trade of Bengal in 


ters ee, 
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memorandum which has been furnished to us by our co 
ie, and which we here quote:— ., sabre 
If it be assumed that the trade of Bengal has nearly attained its final 
and that all further expansion of trade will be diverted to Bombay, ‘wou 
sufficient cause for bringing the Bast Indian Railway across the Hooghly, or for con 7 
the subject of docks at Diamond Harbour; but this is not the opinion of those wh 

studied the subject by the light of practical experience. fas 
> . 2 In gauging the prog ess due to railway enterprise, it is usual to look at the net 
financial result, and in the case of the older guaranteed lines this is safficiently startling, 
but a truer index of their utility would be the value of goods transported. Although it is 

impossible to give this, the tounage carried affords some idea of its rate of increase. 
. 8. Owing to progressive reduction of rates the tonnage carried on nearly all the 
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+ railways has increased in a much higher ratio than the net carnings. —, peared fee 
4. The following statement exhibits separately the quantity of coal and all other goods 
received by rail at Howrah from the year 1871 to the year 1880 inclusive. ” Dividing the 
total period of ten years into two of five years each, and taking the average of each five ” 
years, we arrive at the average increase of tonnage in a period of five years. 
BaST INDIAN RAILWAY. : : 
Statement of Goods Traffic downwards from 1871 to 1880, * ey. . 
——= = —— ==—=—=—=—=—=—== st »y 
Recerven ar Howran. 
Coals. * Other goods. 
| 
Tons. Tons. 
1871 is es ar 185,969 , 192,583 
1872 ae we a 231,727 181,161 
1873 i oe oe 292,873 219,788 
1874 ie ws ee 311,924 215,976 
1875 oe +e 6 293,796 295,818 
1,316,289 1,105,221 
Average per year ee 263,257 . 221,044 
1876 sa; ee sine 274,387 531,189 
1877 os oe wis 808,484 788,278 
1578 a ce as 898,587 583,270 
1879 a ve oe 889,450 543,501 
1880 a an sa 387,836 627,515 
I. * a SS 
1,758,744 2,973,748 
i Average per year i 351,748 594,749 








5. The increase on coal is 33 per cent. in five years, or at the rate of about 7 per cent. 
r annum, and this notwithstanding the first period includes the years 1872-73-74 when. the | 
Bengal coal trade was abnormally stimulated by the fancy price of coal in England. 4 
. The coal trade is at present much incommoded by the want of depdt accommoda- 
tion at Howrah ; but when the bridge is ready this trade will receive a great impul 
as prejudices are overcome, and the good steaming qualities of the finer descripti 
Bengal coal are better known, a slight reduction in its cost will ensure its use b 
ocean steamers, especially if facilities are afforded for loading direct into bunkers 
Diamond Harbour. It is indeed probsble that, with the completion of the harbou 
the railways there will find it more profitable to use Bengal coal than Er 
“Patent Fuel,” but arrangements would be necessary for loading screw colliers ¢ 
the railway hoppers. esnips 
7, Comparing the average downwards goods, excluding coal, received at FH 
for the five years 1871 10 1875 inclusive with the same average from 1876 
appears that the tonnage of the ordinary railway traffic to Howrah is increasing at | 
) eens cent. ~~ annum, and most of a i for exportation. 2 i 
_ The tonnage of downwards goods (excluding coal) received at 
81 was 799,463 ; coal amounted 0 892/40 toon, exibvag A 
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that the construction” of the proposed Central Provinees Railway 
w Caleutta within a comparatively short lead by rail of the fertile 
of Sumt re, Raipore, and Chattisgarh,,and the enormous districts nosth of the 
Ganges that will placed in direct communication with the port of Caleutta by the ‘4 
extensions of the Tirhoot State Railway to Goruckpore and Bahraich, the increase of 4 
~ traffic that will result from the completion of the bridge over the Ganges at Benares, ‘the "| 
ig ramifications and development of the Northern Bengal Railway system, together * 
the growing traffic of Assam and Cachar, the opening of the Bengal Central Railway, « 
and the gradual reclamation of the Sunderbuns that is certain to ensue, there is no reason ~ 
to that the limit of railway traffic seeking Calcutta as its natural outlet has yet been - 
distantly approaclted. i 
ll. East Indian Railway Co. is increasing its rolling-stock, and can still 
farther reduce its rates, and by the year 1885, when the bridge, it is hoped, will be finished, “ 
the nt confidently expects that this railway alone will be pouring in country produce, 
excluding coal, at the rate of 1,250,000 tous per annum, provided facilities are afforded for 
* its export ; for experience has proved the futility of stimulating traflic by cheap transport i 
without proper accommodation for dealing with it at destination. Already, owing to in- ' 
. sufficient shed-room at Howrah, the railway company is compelled to unddily limit the free 
time for removal of consignments. 

12. It may be contended that there is no advantage in providing for expansion of 
traffic, which, owing to foreign competition or to dullness of demand, may never be realized. 
The reply to this.is that, with every advantage in the way of communications, India can only 
supply a fractional part of *the requirements of the markets of the world, and that by the 
adoption of improvements iu the transmission of her produce to market, she should be in a 
position to command a sale for all her surplus. 

18. The conditions under which India, and Bengal in particular, compete with the 
other grain-exporting countries are alreaiy very favourable. The climate, assisted by artifi- 
cial irrigation, produces gnnually two crops—the khurreef and the rubbee—or the monsoon 
and. cold-weather crops. The former, generally speaking, supports the frugal, industrious, 
and teeming population, and the latter is available for exportation. Agricultural labour, 
both human and animal, is thus constan‘ly employed all the year round, and does not spena 
half its time in unprofitable hibernation as in Russia and North America. ‘he ryot in fact 
employs his capital, that is his labour, continuously instead of intermittently. Again, the 
export of grain and sceds is favoured by the cheapness of inland transport by rail and river, - 4 
and by abundance of labour for handling goods. Another favourable circumstance is that “M 
the jute sacks reqvired for shipment of these staples are produced locally and have a bigh “ 
market value at the port of destination, so that instead of heavy capital outlay for elevators, . 
machinery, and special stock for the unsatisfactory system of dealing with the grain in bulk, 
there is a certain profit on the very sacks necessary for carrying the grain, ; 

14, With all these advantiges Bengal should be in a position to export produce at i] 
rates which caunot be approached by any other country in the world, but for this purpose the 

. trade must be supervis:d throughout by European agency, Under the existing system, | : 
in which the trade in country produce (excepting cotton, indigo, tea, and a few other sey 
staples) is chiefly in the hands, of natives, a considerable percentage of the freight paid 
to railways is for the carriage of dirt, and produce unfit for export. and the losses through 
rotten bags, exposure to the weather, and pilferage are considerable, ‘lo obviate these 
losses, European produce agents have established themselves at the provincial depdts, who 

* clean and bag the grain for direct shipment. ‘There is no doubt that the dry climate of the _ ee 

i ris more favourable for the storage and preparation of grain arg seeds than the 

_ humid atmosphere of the tropical sea-ports, and that, for the delivery of country produce in 
good order at the port of destination, the shorter the time it is exposed to the damp air of | 

Lower Bengal the better. 
. It may not be ont of place to point out that a regular export of food-grains is 
nsurauce against famine. Where grain is grown for export, stocks are held in 
improvement in the market rate, and the failure of the crops in one district 
ated by diverting the export produce from other districts. If this is the 
wuction of the proposed docks at Diamond Harbour, which would do more 
else to facilitate this trade, may be regarded as to -some extent a work for 
ist famine. 
uestion then arises, will the existing shipping accommodation in the 
aficient to deal with the increased traffic the railway will be in a position 
leutta’ when the bridge is finished? ‘lhe change from small timber ships’ 
nd from sailing to steam vessels, and the improvements effected by the Port 
ve provided for the inorease of traffic in the last ten years; but it 
vide for any further considerable increase of the expors trade 
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V8. Phe reduction of the duty on salt will have the effect of sending the Live 
further wp-country into districts not reached by boats, and if the Government ‘salt ¢ 
transferred to docks at Diamond Harbour,,the facility of loading direct: into railway wago 
would result in very largely transferring this traffic from boat to rail, thereby reducing 
opportunities for smuggling, and giving the railway a back load for its stock. oe 

The site of the existing golahs at Sulkea is valued at many lakhs of rupees, 
19.. Natarally anv proposal tending to dispense with interthediate agencies will 
unfavourably réceived by those interested, but that does not affect the question under 
deration. The East Indian Railway takes delivery of heavy consignments of rail? 
material of every description not only for its own use, but also forthe Oudh and Rokilkhand - 
and State Railway-, and no difficulty or complications are experienced in doing this work at 
- very low rates even with the present imperfect appliances. ith docks at Diamond Harbour. 
* these materials could be despatched direct to destination or to a mofussil depdt where they, . 
could be economically stored until required. There is no reason why the Railway Company — 
should not in the same manner receive general cargo ex ship and deliver it to order of * 
consignee. be rs 
20. Assuming that the proposed site for the docks at Diamond Harbour is opengto 
No insuperable @bjection from an engineering or nautical point of view, and that satisfactory » ° 
arrangements can be made for running powers over intervening lines of rail, the Agent of - ¥ 
the East Indian Railway would not hestitate to recommend their construction and in- 
corporation as part of the undertaking. : or 
18. In the opinion that a large increase in the accommodation of the port 
of Caleutta will soon be an urgent necessity, the Committee is unanimons. , 
But when we proceed to the consideration of the question how and where such. 
. additional accommodation should be provided, so as to secure the best facilities. 
to trade, we find that the evidence which we have collected shews a great 
' preponderance «f opinion amongst the merchants of Caleufta in favour of sume 
scheme which wil] avoid the removal of the shipping from ‘the present limits. 
of the port. This view is, moreover, advocated by two of our colleagues. But 
the majority of the Committee, after a careful consideration of all the evidence 
in favour of the proposal to construct docks at Diamond Harbour, as well as. 
all that has been urged against it, are of opinion that that is the most 
eee scheme which has yet been proposed, and the one which offers the 
est prospect of financial success. We therefore proceed now to consider that. 
scheme in detail and in the order indicated in tle letter of instructions from 
’ the Government of Bengal. he 
19. The chief dangers to which vessels are exposed in the Hooghly are very 
fully described at pages vi to xiv of the appendix in the answers received to the 

Brak io, Diimoed Merkur, Committee's first question. Those above Diamond | _ 

a Harbour may be summarized as shifting sands, 

f narrow channels with sharp bends, eddies, and the want of good anchoring 
places. Owing to the volume of water passing through the narrow channel 

about Diamond Harbour, the risks are intensified during the freshets and 
particularly at spring tides. The points of greatest danger are the Ja 
and Mary and ,Moyapore Sands, the bad anchorage at Ninian and at Fish 

~ man’s Point, a d the difficult navigation off Monekhally and Fulta Points. — 
20. The following extracts relate to the navigation above Diamond 
bour. Mr. Milner says “the Muckrapatha Sand of the James and Mary 
one of the most dangerous sands in the Hooghly, and the periodical clo 
up of the Eastern Gut in the months of March, April, May, and June 

- causes very serious delay.” Mr. Elson also describes how these ¢ 

open and close with the season, and says “the closing of the James and J 

takes place at that season of the year when the mean half tide level of: 

river is low, and consequently deep-loading vessels requiring over 22. feet | 
sometimes had to go to Diamond Harbour to finish loading at su 
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further that “fortunately the James and Mary has 
rs, 80 anes eet inconvenience has not been Ema 

isam angerous place as an anchorage, especi 
ofthe strong eddies both on the flood and ebb tide 
te uncontre ble nd heeling her gun 













it mile green Be point and the James and Mary.» Fewer accidents 
o have lately ; for whilst Mr. Milner says that Fisherman’s 
Point is “ erous on spring tides and in the freshets,” and that ‘it»was 
here that the steam ship Queen Anne was lost, he goes on to say that to 
his knowledge this is the only steamer lost here since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and that it was in charge of a Junior instead of a Branch 
ot. Mr. Milner says ‘‘ Moyapore Flat is a dangerous obstruction on account 
of its liability to sudden changes. Many ships ground here.” Mr. Elson , 
says: ‘Monekhally Point and the usual sand below it is, on account of , 
the whirling eddiés found off it, on the ebb tide a formidable danger to vessels 
assing down on the springs or in the freshets,” and on the samc subject Mr. 
ilner says “the river off Monekhally Point on spring tides in the freshets 
isa place that is much dreaded on account of the uncontrollable eddies, and it 
is undoubtedly a relief to the pilot on the way down to find himself safely pass 
this.place. Vessels, however, seldom ground on the sand, the tendency being 
* to runon the southern bank near the crossing mark.” Mr. Milrfér remarks 
«generally that “in terminating the voyage at Diamond Harbour, there would 
undoubtedly be much risk of accident, principally to sailing ships.” 






‘21. Other nautical gentlemen mention the same points of danger without 
going into details. Captain Yates says “the advantages gained by the con- 
struction of the docks would be, the avoidance of eddies principally above 
Diamond Harbour, of the narrow navigation of the upper reaches, of anchoring 
in the narrow channels, which are dangerous in freshets.”” Captain Wilkinson 
speaks of the risks to ‘a long ship rounding Hooghly Point on a strong flood 
tide, or in going down the river during the freshets, when she has very often 
stranded at Fisherman’s Point.” Lieutenant Stiffe says that “ to have to anchor 
at a place like Fisherman’s Point during the freshets is highly undesirable.’ 
The following standing order to pilots is significant :—‘* Within three days of the 
full or change of the moon, no sailing vessel drawing more than 12 feet shall 
attempt to pass the James and Mary inward-bound on the flood tide, unless in 
tow of a steamer,” and ‘‘ vessels may not be under weigh at night between 

' Gewankolly Temple and Fultah Point, or over the James and Marys under any 
circumstances.” 


22. And yet with all these acknowledged dangers the casualties have been 
comparatively few, and this must doubtless be attributed to the general effi- 
ciency. of the Pilot Service, the rigid order about sailing at night, and the fact 

_ that vessels are content to wait. occasionally at Calcutta fir favourable oppor- 
tunities for sailing. 

28. From a special report of the Port Officer, dated 5th May 1881 (appen- 

* dix, page xiv), it appears that, whilst the number of total losses (o.uitting 
collisions) during the last ¢en years have been ¢wo above Diamond "Harbour and 
seven below, the number of groundings in the last three years have been “ 
ninely-siz above Diamond Harbour and twenty-one below. 


24. Many dangers to navigation exist also below Diamond Harbour in the 

ion ep a Middle Ground Shoal, the encroachment of the 

rao apm ay eof Middleton Sand on to Saugor Roads, the heavy 4 

es felt in the Gasper Channel, and shifting nature of the sands 
rand Kulpee. ‘Lo thissmust be added of course a considerable 
risk caused by rough weather io the: shallows and narrow 
Sandhvads. There are places below Diamond Harbour with no 
water than above; indeed, during the freshets, the channels . 
My the deeper of the two. ‘The channels below Diamond = _ 

, are generally wider and not so tortuous. ‘feet 
3 of time to which vessels are subject above Diamohd Har 

-inelu both the ac*ual time required to s 































| sand ‘of no practical value.” Captain Wilkinson says  vesse 
“neaped inward-bound, and have had to wait as much as two days at Dia 
Harbéur.” Mr. Elson says “‘halfa day, and sometimes a day, wor 
gained by terminating the voyage at Diamond Harbour.” Captain Yates 
(ships-and steamers) from four to five hours up and frequently one day 
Also, ‘Ihave known instances in the dry season of P, and O. steamers out 
bound going to Diamond Harbour two or three days before their dateof : 
, om account of the James and Marys shoal on falling tides. This ‘has n 
. occurred for some years.” Mr, Daly says “ships would, be saved one 
two days and steamers one day at least.’’ Messrs. Duncan Brothers say 
“steamers one day up and down, sailing ships two days up ‘and down.” — 
Lieutenant Stiffe says “four hours up, one day down for large vessels, 
if not, six hours.” Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Oo. say “half a day inwards 
and one day outwards. More in April, May, and June.” Captain Thompsoz 
says “sailing vessel one day, sicamer half a day.” Messrs. “Hoare, Mill'r 
& Oo. say “one day up, and half a day down for a steamer.” Messrs. Gladstone, ° 
Wyllie & Co, say “little more than three or four hours each way, for , 
ships and steamers.” Mr. Grimley says that “ the saving in the upward passage 
would be three and a half hours for a steamer and five for a sailing vessel; bat 
a large vessel might be neaped and detained four or five days.” “, “ 

26. Although it appears from the report of the Port Officer, dated 5th 
May 1881 (appendix, page xlv), that only six vessels were actually neaped in 
the river during the last three years, it is well known: that a large number of 
vessels might arrange to leave port earlier than they actually do, if they were . 


not obliged to consider the water available ia the river. 


27. Asa recent instance of the delays in the river may be mentioned the 
Vega drawing 23 feet 6 inches, which the Committee have ascertained left 
Calcutta on the morning of the 15ti March 1882, and did not reach Suugor 
uotil the evening of the 17th. ; (ae 


a lar ed a a Te ha 


- 28. Excepting coasting vessels, the Commitee consider that the saving 
of time may fairly be set down for the double passage at one day for a 
steamer and two for a sailing ship. te 


29. Vessels moored in an open river are exceptionally exposed to risk of 

injury; more or less serious, particularly in times 

of strong tides, bores, and freshets, being liable to _ 
collision with vessels which have broken from their moorings, and with other 
floating objects. During cyclones immense damage is done ;. the great cyclone 
in the Hooghly (1864), it is said, costing the P. & O. Company alone upt 
of £100,000. - ‘ 


80. Vessels in any ordinary dock are exempt from many of these 
and the Committee believe that in the docks, as designed by the 
Engineer, they will be secure also from the effects of a cyclone : 
; than that of 1564. 


_ $1, It is difficult to fix at a money value the saving 
effected by eliminating the y 
delays insevarable from the | 
of e versd, although there can 
ble awount either to the me 
probably more or less to ea 
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- Risks at moorings in the river, 
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: The value of the one day and the reducéd distance gained, in the case 

. steamer of 3,000 gross register, and carrying 8,700 tons of cargo, appears 

_. to be fairly represented as follows :— 
Lad vie 7 





a Rs. 
© © One day’s internal expenses... a au ve —:200 
'  @Bighteen tons of coal, say... eee 08 oe = 824 
Pilotage saved (having paid 4,ths up and ~7;ths down) vw. = 411 
a. One day’s insurance, depreciation, and interest on capital, say 2 
per cent on £50,000 ie toe ove w= 860 
ae . —— . 
. Total ve =1,295 
Add in the case-of a passenger vessel one duy’s victualling, 
say £20 ay ai oi 3 240 
. 
Grand Total ee =, 535 


| 


«84. The value of the two days and the reduced distance in the case of a 
* sailing ship of 1,600 tons register and carrying 2,400 tons of cargo may be 
‘ely stated as follows :— 


Rs. 
Two days’ expenses ws ie ue oe 160 
Pilctage saved (as above) .. ae 2s a 872 
Towage up and down ne Zs ad -. 1,200 
Two days’ insurance, depreciation and interest on capital, say 
20 per cent. on £23,000 oe “e ‘ 802 
2,034 





85. In addition to the towage between Diamond Harbour and Calcutta, a 
sailing vessel will frequently save also the cost of towage from the sea to 
Diamond Harbour. Mr. Milner says that “ all sailing ships up to 20 feet would 
endeavour to sail up to. Diamond Harbour if that were their destination, 
and even ships over that draught, if not prohibited by the regulations.” And, 
again, “these slips at present would sail up to Diamoud Harbour were it 
not for the knowledge that they would have to pay nearly as much from there 
as from Saugor. Saving of towage to the Cuba, Simla class both ways probably 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 8,500.” These are, however, exceptional vessels, but it 
appears very clear that the greater part of the money now paid for towage 
might be saved, if a sailing vessel could terminate her voyage at Diamond 
Harbour. 

86. It appears to be generally conceded that there would be no appreci- 
able reduction in the rate of insurance on ships frequenting the dock, but if the 
voyage were shorter, the risk would of course be reduced by one or two days as 
the case might be. 

87. The annual returns of the Port Officer for 1880-81,» extracts from 

’ which with diagrams are given in the appendix, 
gs cree lage, adlatala pages xlv to xlviii, shew that the size of bath ships 
‘and steamers frequenting the port is steadily increasing, and we have not to 
‘look far for the reason. The big ships pay best. Captain Wilkinson says ‘it 
has been sufficiently proved tothe satisfaction of all ship-owners that the larger 
a ship is built, with reference to the trade she is employed in, the greater will 
be the profits in proprrtion to the capital expended.” Messrs. Apcar & Co. 
ency is to increase the size of steamers owing to theless 
expenses of a larger vessel.” 
ere appears to be a very general agreement amongst nautical men 
o! pig, Peneel? which now come to Calcutta have in point of len 
ed the maximum which can be safely navigated above Di 
Below that point it is practically conceded that there necd be no 
, Long vessels are not perlaps, strictly speaking, More diffiqnit 
ter ones, but they require both more space and’ more til nae a 
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meet the increased trade that will be brought to Caloutta by the 
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Their extreme length is 420 feet, but their twin-sorews facilitate navigation. 
The rapid and certain action of steam-steering gear has done much to coun 

act the, difficulty which would otherwise have been experienced with vessels of 
the present length, and it is possible that without it some of them could only 
have been brought to Calcutta with the assistance of a tug-boat. It may 

mentioned that the Rome, one of the last new vessels of the P. & 0. Com- 
pany’s fleet, is 480 feet long, It must, however, be borne in mind that some 
reaction is manifesting itself in ship-building against extreme length. A 


‘tendency is being shewn to increased beam, and so fur as this may go it will 
‘enable ships to carry more cargo without increasing either length or depth.” ~ 


39. For sailing vessels, from 250 feet to 300 feet appears to be generally 
allowed to be the greatest length which can without risk be taken above 
Diamond Harbour. Ms 

40. Till within the last 12 years there were no jetties, wharves, ware- 

Savilition withio the port. houses or appliances available generally for-loading 
Vessels were moored in the river and cargoes were discharged and taken in }j 
means of cargo boats, The Port Trust was established in 1870, and since th 
great facilities have been provided by the construction of jetties supplied 
with suitable goods sheds, hydraulic and steam cranes, and a line of tramway 
in rear of the jetties connected with the Eastern Bengal Railway. ‘here are 
now eight of these jetties, and the following statement. extracted from the 
annual report of the Port Trust shews the extent to which they have been 
annually utilized since their first construction :— 
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Weweiaber. 2000 to ‘ ie (re wien orveee 
Opscber 1870 to 4 61 66,359 485 1,301 ero rene mn os 
1871- - 6 143 229, 446 1,363 | 22,900 1,555 o4 277 160 | 3,868,145 
‘1872-73 on | 6 160 264,536 1,433 27,305 1,463 a9 239 170 oot 
1873-74 oe 7 164 211,248 1,421 29,652 | 1,871 02 208 192 421,774 
ee 7 142 ‘209,808 1,690 32,670 1,477 1? 227 229 4,82,143 
76 q 156 246,506 1,465 81,250 | 1,678 o3 246 208 5,42,663 
1876-77 7 193 304,218 1,058 40,505 1,684 we 240 204 5,095,462 
1877-78 7 232 835,834 2,370 | 63,555 1,533 ws 342 308 | 7,7), 896 
1878-79 7 184 204,717 1,994 83,617 1,601 10°8 285 454 6,600,106 
‘1870-80 7 193 315,263 1,066 73,407 1,642 wl 277 B82 6.56,400 
1880-81 8 198 $24,187 1,982 73,763 1,680 }*  10°2 248 B32 714,189 









These jetties and their appliances for loading and unloading are all of the 
latest approved types of construction, and admirable in all respects. If there 
were room in. the port for extending them from time to time to meet the grow- 
ing trade, it seems probable that such a course would be adopted in preference 
to taking up new ground for docks at a distance from Calcutta, and that 
merchants would be content to trust, at all events till the growing size of” 
vessels exceeded the draft available in the river, to theacknowledged skill of. 
the Pilot Service to overcome the dangers of the navigation of the Hf 
the jetty sccommodation is not really sufficient even for the existin 
of the port, and the evidence we have collected sheéws that, althoug 
room might be found for some extension, yet itis very doubtful whether 
space available in port could be made adequate at any reasonable 
i he 













railway bridge over the Hooghly and the extension of rail 
~ On this subject we would refer to Mr. W. Duff Bruco's” 
than whom there is no more com 
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vessels, with a net tonnage.of 324,187 tons were accommodated at the jetties 
in 1880-81. Comparing this with the total number of vessels with their 
_ net tonnage that entered the port ‘in the same year, we see that 791 vessels, 
with) a net tonnage of 891,359 tons, did not or could not make ‘use of 
the jetties, and must therefore have discharged and taken in cargo by 
means of cargo boats. Of these cargo boats there were 5,548 in the port 
in 1880-81. Asto their charges and the extent of reliance that can be placed 
on them, .we will here quote from Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Co.’s letter at 
page lv— ; 
° 

« Amidst the mtany advantages which the jetties have conferred on the trade generally,* 
but chiefly oy import trade, there has been this disadvantage, that they have interfered 
with the boat-owner’s business. The jetties have disorganized the private discharging 
and luading arrarfgements of the port without having so far furnished a complete or perfect 
substitute. : 

“ For practical purposes the jetties are sufficient for the import trade. Almost all the 
vess@ls which en'ter from the United Kingdom with general cargoe> can be discharged rapidly at 
the jetties, and, even in time of extra demand for space, steamers can load their export as 
ripidly as they discharge their import cargo; but this only refers to general or ‘ Calcutta 
assorted’ cargoes. It dues not include whole cargoes outwards. : 

« The export cargo from Calcutta is bulkier than the import cargo. With very few 
exceptions every vessel that clears from Calcutta clears fuli. On the contrary many vessels, 
notably steamers, enter in ballast. Now, it seems to us that the arrangements of the port 
stand as if just the gontrary were the case: vessels can discharge quickly, and we think 
cheaply, whereas for loading they mainly depend on cargo bvats. 

“ During periods of excitement in exports, such as periodically occur, the cost of putting 
cargo on board vessels at moorings often becoms enurmous. We have known the hire of 
cargo boats of 25 tons capacity, which is normally Rs. 6 per day per boat, advance to Rs. 120, 
and remain at from Rs. 40 to Rs, 60 for wecks together. This is as if the jetties were in times 
of pressure to raise their rates at will from 400 per cent. to 600 per cent, The export trade 
is not a steady trade. Periods of excitement occur chiefly in the bulky staples.” 


41. It will be evident from this that it is impossible to make any reliable 
estimate of the cost of loading and unloading vessels which are dependent on 
cargo boats; an@, as has just been explained, by iar the larger number of vessels 
are thus dependent. But the jetty charges are known, and muy be included 
in the estimate which we now proceed to make of the present cost of 

bringing ships into port, unloading and loading 
Cost of bringing ships to port. and taking them out to sea again, compared with 

the like charges in the case of ships putting into 
docks at Diamond Harbour. It is necessary in the first place to ascertain 
what will be tie working expenses of the dock in addition to interest 
ri eae and the lowest remunerative charge to be made against each 
8 Ap. 


Annual charge on Dock. 





Rs. » Bs. 
Interest on estimated cost, including establishment, 
' 150 lakhs, at 4 per cent. xa és 6,00,000 
Siaf— 3 
~* Dock Master ee = «. 15,000 
‘Two assistants we aie ve =: 15,000 
+ Say 200 men (at Rs, 20 per month)... .- 48,000 4 
nie pean mechanic in charge of machinery ae 6,000 
Titeoctioa of general staff, say ue «- 12,000 
96,000 
‘see ee .» 50,000 Sd 
s ie -- 12,000 By 
. ee -- 26,000 . 
t i 1 18,000 <5 ae a 








Vessels in dock at ove time. 





‘ . Say 6 steamers (2,600 averige tonnage) each remain. . ih. % i 
ae ing in dock two "weeks or less Ms ne 156 “405,60 - 

fn Say 36 sailing ships (1,350 average tonnage), each ote 
ee ¥ remaining in dock sia weeks or less. . 812. 421,200 

Ss ° ee ae re ‘ 

j ; Total vessels or 468 ie a ¥ 

a 5 —— —— 

— Total tons =... 7 $26,800 * 


— —_ Retenue required Re. 7,00.000 — about Res. 1,600 per vessel (average), or teams = about 


144 annas per register ton, or approximately 5 annas per ton of cargo inwards 
and 5 annas per ton of cargo outwards. These charges are intended, as an 
















= 
se average to cover all dock dues, wharfage, landing charges, &c., ind woulébe 
|. apportioned under different heads, but they would not include crane-hire @ 
. warehouse rent. - ' 
: » 42. Cost of bringing to Calcutta a steamer of 2,000 tons net, 8,000 tons 
'. © « gross register, carrying 3,700 tons of cargo, and drawing 22 feet of water in and 
ie feet out— : 
Fie Rs. RB. Re. 
ag Inwards— 
b Pilotage 316 a . 470 | 
Py Lead money oe oe oe 16 
f Port dues at 1 anna os .. ~=—:129 
ie Hospital dues és a's . =: 129 Mi, 
ie Harbour Master .. se oe 57 
Mies Moorings es ee -- 195 
ee Jetty charges <3 ve +» 885 
—— 1,381, 3 
Outwards— " 
Pilotage i. s 614 . 
Lead money oe oe a 16 i 
Harbour Master ..° e's ve 57 
% —_—— 687 é 
-Stevedorage 4 annas iv, 4} annas out aS 1,966 3 
. Total for Calcutta si» “ea a 4,084 
eae ; —— Xs 
a » 48. Charge for use of Diamond Harbour dock by same steamer— ; 
meee Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Dues of all kinds proportioned to 144 annas per 
gross ton a * +. 2,719 
Stevedorage on above .. ve -. 1,966 
= tay both ways ais at oe, O72, 
dsman omaag. oe - 820 


dues 


we, a * 


wh 
, 





1,000 fons gross 





of eet of water in 
i 1 i # ‘ 8. Rs. Rs, 
~ “Inwards— . 
- z *  Pilotage ae é“ -» 480 
. Lead money oe oe nr 16 
.. Port dues at 1 anna ae oe 95 
* Hospital dues is i an 95 
ple "Harbour Master. ee ie 57 . 
Mooring hire cs ae -- 105 Mie 
Jetty charges * tw. v +» 850 
Towage, we is -» 1,600 * 
—— 2,748 
* — Outyards— 
> & ia Pilotage es me -» 478 
. Lead money a oo oh 16 . 
Harbour Master... ig ms 57 ; 
Towage (average) 2} days $3 -. 1,500 
. — 2,051 
Stevedorage, inwards 5 annas, outwards 6 annas, 
. Say 54 annas on 4,800 tons... ee ae 1,575 


——~—_«6,874 





45. Charge for use of Diamond Harbour Docks by same ship— 














Rs. Rs. Rs. " 
Dues of all kinds proportioned to 144 annas 
per ton on 1,600 tons ee -- 1,450 
Towage ixto and out of dock .. os 200 
Stevedorage APS se -. 1,276 
’ Pilotage both ways. . es es 566 
Leadsman ats be ae 82 
Hospital dues oo 8 ve *e 95 
Towage two days .. $3 -» 1,200 
4,819 . 
Less— é a 
Two days sayed on passage (paragraph ies 462 "1 
Ditto in dock oe F 462 * 
ae 924, > . i 
a ‘ 
Difference in favour of docks o4 " .. 2,479 . es 
- 46. ‘In making these calculations, we have been careful to place the most vq 
moderate estimate on the saving that will result from terminating the voyage 
Se Harbour, and what error there may be in the figures is, we are. 
nfide ‘on the side of safety. The calculations shew that a steamer /will i 
ve Rs. 520, and a sailing ship Rs. 2,479 by the mere shortening of the vo * 
*, ree * ntered the same charge for stevedorage for vessels loading at P| 


“Aare 


ras 


those coming up to Caleutta, and we have done this because = @ ~ 
}to make any precise estimate of the saving that will certainly result . 
y are loaded in a well-organized dock. The table on page 12 chews, © 
enue derived from 198 vessels that used the jetties amo Fs 
39 which gives an average for each’ vessel a Rs. 8,700. x 
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382 was for the use of the Moen A salen ee ipsa 
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- # Income. ‘ * Sa oe 
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14 . Imports— + Ten ee 
Tanding charges os +. 424,062 9 a 
4 ’ Removal charges and warehouse reut | aa i wal 11,604 ons 
‘Ss ° Jetty hire va wi a a 73,763 
. ry Hoisting charges od “ve on a 35,196 ‘ne 
= Damages ‘ ‘a aa a 298 ee 
oe Overtime ae ee <a as 2406, — tus 
" Mi cellaneons . ie Pe os * 6,362 ey 
Commissariat jetty hire .. 7 an os 6358. 
‘ Total 1. 6,58,840., ag 
bee Exports an oe . i we 55,340 sa -. . 
t Miscellaneous— : ; * es, 
ss Interest on Government securities for Jetty Reserve Fund .. 2,497 * 
Ditto on ditto of Insurance und os 1,476 
Ditto temporary loan to Part 1V.. ve cove 
* Miscellaneous receip’s .. oe 's as 2,407 
*« Towing receipts of barges we oa 28 ae 2,048 
¥ Sale of silk damaged at the jetty ~ as re 
Rent of new office rr af a sd 2,283 
Total 2. 7,24 900 % ” 
Exrenpitune. ' Rs. aed ¢ 
Salaries. o 7 ..  1,87,169 hud 
Proportion of saluries—Control ea sie 40,887 . 
Ditto ditto— Dredger .. oe es 10,083 j 
Ditto ditto—  Engirecering Fe 8,587 oR 
Proportion of municipal taxes and repairs of officers’ quarters 969 9p ‘ 
Ditto ditto ditto of storeyard, work- i 
- shop, and lascars’ quarters. . a ce. 989 a? 
¥ Interest ie eae ie ..  1,16,645 » Wi 
* Repairs ee oe oe Pr 86,579 © | 
a Working expenses fe oe a oe 78,170 | se i 
Municipal taxes ics “x o. se 81,984 <a 
~ Se ee 
Total -. 4,71;921 -— 4 
co Net revenue .. 252,979 ; r% * 
o* eS, a 
“ah Granp Totan -.  7,24,900 oe 4 
re eomnniempranpse - 


% "Rs, 7,24,900,, the expenditure to Rs. 4,71,021, and the net revenue 
i Rs. 2,52, 979.° The circumstances of the Port Trust necessitate the laying aly 
“ “ofa sinking fund for the repayment of the loans received from Gowri 
 ~ and the rea datigntion of sufficient revenue to cover the cost of part of 
works still being carried cut for the improvement of the port. In thee 
the docks, it may be assumed that all construction will be charged to ‘cn ; 
cl aus shpeinrse lsied on ships will be based on a scale | uflic 
’ reasonable interest. Again, in the port there is a heay p 
‘the head of Municipal Daxes, the amount shewn in the tale ae gi 
ut Rs. 88,000. This expenditure would be unnecessary 
We think there ean be no doubt that “the business of. 


47. It will be seen from this statement that the income amounted 2 
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uestion of -the distance a. 
arbour from Calcutta, Kor fey 2 
z connection with the effect which this distance ~ 
.will have on the success of the scheme that the greatest diversity of opinion 
exists. It is necessary to consider this question in two aspects—(1) with refer- » 
encesto the cost of transit for the extra distance over which goods will have to &° 
, Ua (2) with reference to the inconvenience entailed by the separation of «  » » 
$ o shipping from the mercantile offices in Calcutta. ,~ oe 
‘ AM, As regards the first point, we believe that no appreciable increase of, 
‘cost in, transit will occur. The docks at Diamond Harbour would be specially 
useful for the export trade, and we have every reason to belicve that goods 
from up-country would be delivered by rail at the docks at through rates, 
which would be very little, if at all, higher for Diamond Harbour than they 
would be for Calcutta, For any classes of goods which could be thus transe «% 
« porttd direct to the docks without the necessity of detention and examination 
in‘Calcutta, there would be an immense gain, for they would be delivered * |, 
from*the railway wagons into the ship’s hold, and all intermediate charges now 
incurred in the handling and conveying of goods, first from the railway to the * 
warehouse, and again from the warehouse to the ship’s side, would be saved. ‘| 
And again as regards the transit of goods from Calcutta itself or its neigb- = 
bourhood to Diamond Harbour, for which a charge would necessarily have 
. tobe made, we believe that (under such a system as is described in the next 
* succeeding paragraph) that charge would not be greater, and that it would 
«probably be less than the expense now actually incurred in moving goods by 
the very imperfect means of transport afforded by country carts and boats 
. - from the merchant’s godown to the ship’s side. It cannot be doubted that 
tho Railway administration in connection with the docks would make such 
arcangements as would afford the greatest possible facility for the collection, 
despatch, and delivery of goods, and that the saving thus effected would con- 
_stitute a substantial percentage on the value of export produce. ~ 
~~» 60. Proceeding to the consideration of the question of the inconvenieneg 4 
of Diamond Harbour, if we assume the existence of docks at that place, it * 
appears to us to follow naturally that it would be to the interest of the proprie- =» 
_ tors of the docks and of the railway to afford every facility to trade. Sooner 
hped the docks and the railway would be under the same administration, 
“and then undoubtedly a complete agency would be established for the receipt 
, pa gelivery of goods. Suitable premises and warehouses would most ocrleishy 
provided at one or both ends of the railway, é.e.at Calcutta and at the docks, . 






where all such operations as examining, cleaning, sorting, packing, and marking A 
7 ou be executed at a comparatively small charge, and at much greater ** | 
convenience’to the merchant. As evidence of the probability of this view , ©» 
















ty realized, we would refer to the fact that the Port Commissioners have pro- + | 
to build a tea warehouse within the jetty premises which will be * 
ilable for the storage, sampling, sale, and shipment of tea. We would also 2 
* ‘refer to the recommendations of the Committee lately appointed to discuss the * 
ofacentral railway station in Calcutta. We understand that they 
sed’the erection of a goods depdt at Haisee Bagan alongside the Circular 
is, connected with the trunk lines of railway and with the Port Trust and «| 
| Harbour Railways. ‘The area proposed to be acquired for the cer we ony 
89 acres, with a frontage of 8,250 fect on the canal. It would. F 
direct communication with Diamond Harbour both by rail ane Re | 
‘as we recommend at the conclusion of this report, the canal Pe 
‘to meet the docks. ; >. ae 
Before we proceed to express our opinion of the Diamond Harbour .— 
a Soe i ie it are gueaie review 
wey as briefly as possible the alternative bw. 
ned by Mr. W. Duff Bruce, the Vice-Chainmariet the Port’ 
‘absent on leave. The Mutlah ship cinal scheme, as now ~~ 
him (appendix, xlix"), deserves careful consi ion,. 
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s to be capable of providing t 
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i " cigtior-the matter, however superficially, we are obliged to t 
». important particulars which are not even alluded ‘to by him. 





» 52. The chief features in this scheme are— 
; (1) To ae the Howrah bridge to the north of the ‘Noomtol 
%. (2) To eins a ship canal from Chitpore to a point about, si 
below Port Canning on the Mutlah river. The 
Fe have generally the section of the Suez Canal, and tg be 
- Hy enough for vessels of from 28 to 25: feet draught ia 
‘ water. ‘ 


(5) To construct a lock at the junction with the Mutlah 
(4 To construct a dock near Sealdah, apparently about the size of, tual 
» * suggested for Diamond Harbour. 
g* % 5) To connect the canal with the existing canals around. Calcutta,’and 
" 6) To make a “ cut” from the dock to the Hooghly river. a. 
‘ Certain other details appear to follow as a matter of course, sach as— 
(7) The construction of a lock somewhere between the dock and the 
Hooghly. 
(8) The construction of opening bridges at two places where railways, 
and at least two other places where main roads, must_ cross 
the canal. 
_ = % (9) The provision of ferries at suitable places along the length of. the * 
canal; and “ 
(10) The closing of the Pialee river and other water-courses in the 
line of the canal. 
53. In attempting a rough estimate of the whole of the suggested workgy. “ 
we have assumed that the level of the water in the dock and canal is to be main- 
tained by means of the locks at the same level as that in the present Circular, — 
canal, with which it is to be connected, viz. about six feet above mean sealevel, jj 
or at about four feet below the ordinary levelof the ground. We haveassumedthe _ 
latter to be about the same as at Diamond Harbour, and that the sections ofthe + 
canal will be similar to that of the Suez Canal, viz. 72 feet wide at the bottom, 


ts 








with sides sloping 2} to 1. The amount of material to be excavated or dr ; 
+ to form the canal and “cut” will amount to about 6,500 lakhs of cubic feet. a | 
‘accept Mr. Bruce’s estimate (£750,000 or about Rs. 14 per thousand aH 
, . as being approximately correct for this portion of the work, though whe 
be sufficient or not must depend a good deal on the distance to which i 
*" . may have to be carried. Paes 
wwe So far as we are in a position to estimate from the data at our cota eas 7 
the total cost of the suggested works, exclusive of the purchase .o «id | 
* would probably be about as follows :— pil 
j Lakhs, 2 ies 
Dredging canal and cut (£750,000) .. 90 k i 
he Removal and mia of bridge and provision of new BY 
aie proaches, say : 6 
q Lock at Mutleh me, os as 14 a 
” . Well foundation for ditto. .: “ dts ay: 
*® »- Dock : os ss on 32 | 
Lock at Hooghly os se ee 14 
aa » Wells, ieandeuiie for ditto as om ve ll “sg { 
ie “_ Pitching slopes of canal . er ah i 


* _ Four opening bridges, each with 80 feet clear water passage, 

: "including cylinder foundation and piers, girder approaches 
=e _ over the inclined sides of the canal, err all machinery, &c., 

mits » _ say, average 5 lakhs each 

; 4 a of eatiwaydems roads during construction of bridges, 
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there are two "points in. which, | in our opinion, certain, 
ms would be necessary, both tending to increase the'cost of’ thé 
undertaking.” We consider that, by limiting the canal to the use of yessels 
not excevding 25 feet draught of water, its utility would be to a great extent 
neutralized, seeing that we have it in evidence that vessels drawing 26° feet 
‘have lately come to Calcutta. Looking to future requirements, and making 
allowance for a certain deposit of silt, the canal at the outset should not be 
less than 28 feet deep. We also consider that, to guard against the possibility 







eee 


of the larger vessels being either imprisoned in or cut off from Calcutta + 


in the @vent of repairs to the gates, &c., the locks, or at least that at the 


‘ 
‘ail 
* 
ae 
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Mutlah end of the canal, should be in duplicate. Tiese additions bring up 
the estimate to— 


















Lakhs. Lakhs. sind 
, ; : Rs, Rs. " 

" Dredging as before 90 ka 
» e Add for extra depth 18 : 3 
° te _ 1038 iy 
Removal of bridge as before .. aa 6 Fels 
Lock at the Mutlah ar 14 a 
Duplicate 14 f | 
= 28 

. Wells for lock 11 4 
. Do. for duplicate ll ; 

‘ 22 2 * 
* ‘Pitching slopes of canal 15 % 
. Dock (3. feet deeper) es 37 j 
Lock at the Hooghly 14 * 
Wells for ditto ll | 
Bridges as before ar is 20 . | 
Diversion of lines, &c., as before oe 2 $ 
Ferries és : 05 pe 
A’ 2585 4 

‘ Contingencjes 10 per cent. 25°5 " 
' . Assumed tvtal for a draught 28 feet, exclusive of land 284 ‘ 

.», . 55. In estimating the outlay on works situated toa great extent inornear = 
Qaleutta, the cost of.the land becomes an important item. The dock and appur-” 

” 4enances will probably occupy about 120 acres in a position where property is * 
already of considerable value, About 800 acres wiil be required for the canal’ ] 
and.slopes, and of this the cut'to the Hooghly and a portion of the Caleutta © © 
end of the canal also pass through comparatively valuable property. Should + ~~ 
it bedntended to deposit any considerable portion of the spoil from the canal “ 

on the banks, it will be necessary, allowing for a safe berm, to take up about © . | 

en) acres, We fail to see any suitable place of deposit for the spoil from the q 

k ‘and the Hooghly cut, without carrying it some distance, as for instance to me | 

e ut Water Lakes. . 2S 

gh ‘value of the land which would have to be taken up for the canal he 

f dock, exclusive of any extra space for spoil banks, we estimate atnot 

than 45 lakhs, bringing up the assumed total cost of the whole scheme « me 
2¢ chs ‘ PM ee 
.. With respect to the advantages of the present “warehouses, water-, .  — 
gos, and drainage,” there can he no doubt that itsproximity toasupply = 

d water gives this scheme an advantage over that at Diamond Harbour,” 


ates for which are charged with 5} lakhs for this item alone; but we 
importance to the other points alluded to, The existing ware- 
of little use to a dock two or three miles away, except ata 
t for transport, Gas would probably not be required ate" — 
. as it is intended that the dock should be IN fs of La 
done at the “Albert Dock on the Thames. And with 

sering that the iz: 


existing city drainage will cq ye 

; verted more or less in | 1g out the — 
: tie: Diamsond Harbour, 

ai oe 
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_ efor the use of the docks; and they could be constructed and maix 
at ( important that we think it necessary to dwell upon them, 

















57. Apart from the cost ‘of Mr. Bruce’s scheme, there are local and other 
objections which we think should have some weight— i 

(1) The removal of the Hooghly bridge from its present site. seme 

. on the completion of the East Indian Railway bridge, th 
purely railway traffic will be almost eliminated, the communities 
situated on the two sides of the river would be greatly ineon- 
venienced if the present means of communication should be in- 
terfered with. This is altogether contrary to the general tendeney 
at the present time, which is for riverside towns to afford every 
facility for rapid communication between the two banks of the 
river, and to bring them into the closest relationship. 

(2) The partial severance of the roads and railways towards, the north 
of the city, at present its most important cutlet. 

(3) Our colleague, Mr. Levinge, is of opinion that the channels of the 
Mutlah will deteriorate, when the Salt Lakes, which at present 
encourage the tidal flow, are reclaimed,—a work which is now 
in contemplation, and must ere long be carried out. -o@ 

(4) As a minor matter, very great difficulty was experienced in closing 
a bend of the Pialee river cut off by the constraction of the 
Caleutta and South-Eastern Railway bridge. 

We believe that some of these objections might be overcome by fixing the 
site of the proposed Hooghly entrance at Garden Reach instead of at Chitpore, 
and the professional members of the Committee are of opinion that any ship 
canal to the Mutlah should be at a high lev] as suggested by Mr. Dejoux, 
and be filled with water from the Hooghly only, pumped as required from suit- 
able settling tanks. ‘ 

58. We now proceed to apply the facts, opinions, and calculations 
embodied in the foregoing paragraphs to the consideration of the specific 
questions on which we have been directed to report, and we think that this 
will most conveniently be done under the three following heads :— 

1. Whether it is desirable that wet docks should be constructed in the Hooghly. 
2. Whether Diamond Harbour is the best locality for such docks. 
8. Whether docks at Diamond Harbour would be financially successful. 

59. We have shewn that the want of improved accommodation in the 
port of Calcutta has been the subject of discussion for upwards of fifty years ; 
that the trade of the port has been increasing rapidly, especially of late years, 
since the opening of the Suez Canal; that the total tonnage of sailing vessels 
visiting the port remains much the same, whilst that of steam vessels has | 
increased considerably, and that the tendency is to build both ships and steamers 
of a larger size, the navigation of which in such a river as the Hooghly is more 
hazardous, and the loss of which involves the loss of much capital; that the 
navigation of the Hooghly and the detention of vessels in the open river while 
in port presents dangers of a very appreciable kind, the avoidance of whieh is 
much to be Uesired ; that the improvements effected by the Port Trust since its 
creation in 1870 have to a considerable extent met the demands of the growing 
trade up to the present time ; that there is not room within the present limits 
of the port for much furiher expansion of those improvements ; and that it may 
beanticipated with certainty that when the railway bridge at Hooghly is com- 
pleted, and the railway systems of Bengal, which are now in progress, 
further developed, the need for improved and extended accommodation ia: the 
port will become most urgent. : eons 

60. On the whole therefore we are of opinion that the first question, 
may safely be answered in the affirmative. We pass to the second question, 
whether Diamond Harbour is the best situation for the docks. Sr pai se, 

61. Docks at Diamond Harbour would have three principal advan it 
they would enable vessels to escape the intricate and dangerous navigation of 

be upper peaches ; they would effect a saving of time, cval, pilotage, aalt 
e monef value of which alone would be sufficient to cover the du 










arora than docks constructed at Caloatta. ‘hese adi 


62. If docks were constructed at Calcutta with an approach 
Hooghly as at present, it would bevfound (1) that the dangers 
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attention of the river would remain as formidable as ever; (2) that there 
would be less saving to compensate for the cost of using the ‘docks ; (3) that the 
cost of constructing the docks would be very largely increased by the higher 
rice of the land, and by the much more expensive approaches by rail or road 
eading through populated suburbs, and therefore requiring numerous expensive 
crossings; (4) that the dues payable for the use of the docks would consequently 
be much higher; and (5) that their use would be a tax upon trade to a certain 
extent. If, on the other hand, the dangers of the Hooghly be considered 
sufficiently formidable to warrant their avoidance by means of the project for 
a ship canal to the Mutlah, all the disadvantages just enumerated, not even, 
exceptirftg the first, would be intensified; for it is not too much to assume that, 
if, to use Mr. Bruce’s expression, we have a second string to our bow, and the 
approach to the port is affected by two different channels, each of which will 
require its staff of pilots and tags, its buoys and lights, the revenue available to 
maintain the efficiency of these will be spread over a much larger field, and there- 
fore praduce less sitisfactory results. It is not the object of the Diamond Har- 
our scheme, nor is it claimed for any scheme that has been brought to our 
notice, that it should monopolise the trade of the port. The object is merely to 
supplement the existing conveniences and appliances of the port by providing 
docks which some of the shipping will find it convenient to use. It appears to us 
that this object will be best secured by placing the docks on the Hooghly, but 
at some point sufficien'tly low down the river to make the shortening of the 
voyage a tangible saving. In this way the same pilots, the same tugs, the 
same -light-ships, the same buoys, and tle same river administration will 
continue to serve the whole of the shipping. But a sclfeme like the ship 
canal to the Mutliwh can hardly be considered as merely supplement- 
ing the facilities of the port. ‘fo be successful financially it must. become 
the port itself to the exclusion of tne Hooghly and everything belong- 
ing to it. It must have a monopoly of the trade, and on these terms we think 
its suecess could not be secured, and thatif secured it would ruin the existing 
tig of the Port Trust. This is a risk that is entirely avoided by the 
iamond Harbour scheme. 


63. On the other hand, our enquiries have shewn us the existence ofa 
strong, though not universal, feeling among the mercantile community that the 
transfer of a part of the business of the port to Diamond Harbour, or to any 
similar locality, would be attended with much inconvenience and expense. It 
would be necessary, it is urged, to keep up double establishments, and to rent 
a double set of warehouses: matters of importance will either have to be 
settled by subordinates, who will be unfit to deal with them, or will have to be 
delayed for the decision of a principal, who will be forty or fifty miles away. 
The value of the property of the Port Commissioners and of the owners of 
godowns in Calcutta will be seriously depreciated. The example of Port 
Canning is sufficient to shew the danger of attempting to divert trade into 
new channels. ’ 

64. While we are not insensible tothe force of these arguments, we are 
not prepared to'accept them as conclusive objections to the scheme of con- 
structing new docks. ‘The course of business will accommodate itself in Cal- 
cutta, asit has done elsewhere, to the modified conditions which circumstances 

may render necessary. How it will probably do so we have already indicated 
in paragraph 50. We are not aware that the London merchants find any 
bstruction to their business in the fact that their vessels load and unload 
% docks at Blackwall or North Woolwich,* although almost all imports of pro- 
duce, such as tea, &c., have to be examined on being landed by clerks or other 
professional examiners. We do not imagine that double establishments will be _ 
‘required, or that anything more will be necessary than the occasional deputation 
~ of a clerk on a railway journey of one or two hours. There is not, in our 
opinion, the smallest ground for apprehending that the estahlishment of 
‘the docks will have an injurious effect on the value of the propty of ‘the 
Jommissioners, or of private owners of warehouses. We see nothin 
agant inthe supposition that, at the end of another decade of years, 
tonnage of the ‘Hooghly may be double what it is at present. Phere 
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* will be ample work for all to, do, and the vew docks will merely 

~ vide“ an outlet for traffic which would otherwise be turned away fron 

* Caleutta for wont.of space. The failure of Port Canning merely shews that 

trade will not move into new channels without sufficient inducement to do. so, 

“It affords no argument against the success of a scheme which offers substan. 

» . tial advantages. ae 

*.”.* 65. ~The location of the railway terminus at Diamond Harbour indicates 

that place as the natural position for the docks. But independently of 

this consideration, there is much to recommend the locality for the purpose, 

_ Adock much higher up the river would not save vessels frem the dangerous 

» , part of the navigation: a dock much lower down would be too far from 

Jeutta to be convenient. Off Diamond Harbour there is‘ good anchorage 

*, and sufficient space for about 380 vessels to moor without ‘interfering 

with the fairway for navigation. A part of the land wkich would be 

required for the docks is already the property of Government, and the remain- 

ner could be acquired at comparatively little cost. Finally, Diamond Harbour 

is already a recognized place of call for ships, especially on ‘the ‘outward 
voyage. 

‘ 7: 60. At the same time there are considerations on the other side which 

should not be overlooked. Diamond Harbour is believed to be unhealthy : 

)_ the supply of drinking water is bad ; the subsoil, although perhaps not worse 

than in other parts of the delta of the Ganges, does nut readily admit of the ex- 

... “eavation of docks ; the tides are at times so strong that vessels might sometimes 
» _, have to wait until comparatively slack water before entering the dock, and there 

4s the serious objection that the entrance to the docks would be ona lee 

* » ‘shore during the south-west monsoon. 

o% 67. We can hardly hope to find a locality free from all drawbacks, and __ 
we are not disposed to think that these objections need interfere with the" ’ 
selection of Diamond Harbour as the site for the docks. The alleged unhealthi-, 
ness of the place will probably disappear when the ground is drained “and - 
occupied. A supply of good drinking-water can be secured, partly by digging 
tanks for rain-water, and partly by laying a pipe from Caleutta, for which 
‘ provision has been made in our estimate. ‘I'he unfavourable character of the 
: subsoil (supposing this to be borne out by further experiment) will add 

somewhat to the cost of the dock, but will not affect its stability. The tides © 
i ~ are not stropger at Diamoud Harbour than elsewhere in the river, and it 
f may fairly be said that all the foregoing objections would probably apply 
* 
\ 
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«as forcibly to any other place which might be selected for the docks as they 
*, would to the locality which we recommend ‘The difficulty about the lee 
Shore in the monsoon is of a different kind, andit has been strongly pressed 
“*upon us by gentlemen who have had many years’ experience of the Hooghly, 
We desire, however, to invite uttention to the following remarks recorded: 
en by our colleague Mr, Wawn :— r %' 
. » Since the last meeting of the Committee I have enquired more particularly into 
|S the reasons urged against the “ lee shore,’ and I am satisfied that whilst some of the local 
nautical gentlemen appear to sce no difficulty, others have, unintentionally, exaggerated | 
© the supposed dangers durinz the monsoon. Men who have spent the greater part of t i 
* la 
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lives in India have had few opportunities of observing the working of large wet-docks, 
naturally revert to graving docks as the nearest example. Captain Taylor, 1. N., in hi 
dated Calcutta, he 8:h March, suggests a Committee “including practical men, whohayed 
yessels either here or at Bombay rrince’s Dock,” and other gentlemen, whom I lave sinc 
sulted, speak in similar terms, In arrivingat a decision on the subject, the Gom 
wld bear in mind that there is little analogy between a light vessel (with compat 
P ight hold of the water, and presenting a great surface to the wind) being slowly,” 
f to a graving dock very little larger than herself, and the same vessel steamin, or. 
téwéd through a wide entrance into a large wet dock. In coming out of dock the. 
tions are still more favourable. Ihave no hesitation in saying that Diamond Harb 
_ the*place which I should choose for the entrance to a graving dick, ; 


Bi, We are inclined to believe tat the apprehensions which have 
vai. in somg measure due to a want of practical acq ce 
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bes . 4 t ea sitio ; we 
a would, we think, be advisable that careful observations of the weather at’ ~H 
Diamond Harbour should be made during the Approaching monsoon, but we 
.do not consider thatthe fact that the dock entrance will be on-a-lee sliore need 
prevent the provisional acceptance of the locality as the site of the docks. 
~ 68. Ifit should be found that these objections are valid as against the» 
precise spot chosen for the docks, we are nevertheless of opinion that the 
schenié should be adhered to, and some other neighbouring spot free from these_” 
objections should be chosen. On this point we would draw attention to our — 
odleagu Mr. Wawn’s letter at page v of the appendix,* pointing out thé’ 
advantages of a site near Roychuck, 4} miles higher up the river than Diamond 
Harbour Creek. He suggests that if this site should be found preferable, a very* 
profitable river-side railway could be made to it, and connected to tle existing” ” 
Diamond Harbour Railway, thus affording a double means of access to the 
docks. The psofits of these railways would, it is expected, add materially'to ° 
the financial success of the docks, 
* 69. With regard to the third question, whether docks at Diamond 
Hanxbour wotld be financially successful, we beg to refer to the figures given 
* jn paragraph 41 of this report. The calculation there made appears to justify 
the conclusion that, if the docks can be constructed and maintained at a 
t representing an annual expenditure of seven and a half lakhs of rupees, 
the outlay would be recouped by the receipts from 468 vessels, at an average « 
of Rs. 1,600 each. The figures also shew that, at this rate of payment, © 
which is taken as equivalent to a charge of 14} annas per register ton, there 
would be a considerable saving as compared with the present port charges, so 
as to afford a substantial inducement to vessels to avail themselves of the 
accomm/dation provided by the docks. We therefore think that there can be , 
no doubt of the financial success of the undertaking, unless it can be shewn 
either (1) that the docks would cost more than the estimated sum, or (2) that * ~ 
they would not be used by so many as 468 vessels, or (3) that the saving to 
ok vessel by the use of tlie docks would be less than our calculation shew§ 
it to be. On each of these points we desire to submit some further remarks 
for the consideration of Government. } 
70. We have assumed that the outlay upon the docks will not exceed * » 
seven and a half lakhs of rupees per annum, It will be observed that we have 
not taken into account two items—the cost of acquiring the land, and the 
‘accumulated interest during the period of construction. We have no data for » . 
estiwnating the former, and the latter will depend upon the activity with whith =~ 
the work of construction may be prosecuted. But the cost will not in either ~ 
case be large, and our estimates have beca framed upon so lideral a scale that ~~ 
we do not anticipate that these items will require any material addition to be tl 
made to the total. ‘ ; 
_» Gl. We have calculated that the cost of the docks will be covered by 468 ‘rj 
'\ evessels at an average payment of Rs. 1,600 cack. In the year 1880-81 We , 
dind that 506 steamers and 478 sailing vessels arrived at Calcutia against. , 
442 steamers and 454 sailing vessels in the previous year. Wes have already ~ 
‘ yemarked that we anticipate a large increase in the shipping of the port, and 
we éxpect that this increase will be stimulated by the recent reduction of the. 
‘port dues to 1 annua per ton. But it will be seen that even if the number of 
@ls remained stationary, and only one-half of them used the docks, the 
which we lave assumed to be necessary would be more than attained, 
it probable that sailing vessels in particular will largely avail 
thems: of the advantages of the docks, as the benefits in theircase are © 
comparatively greater than in the case of steamers. It would not perhaps be 
an fagant supposition to conjecture that by the time the docks, are * 
com aoa csamber of sailing vessels alone which would enter them would 
. de® ent to furnish the receipts which we have assumed to be requirede 
_ While, owing to its proximity to the Suez Canal, Bombay has a great advant- 
utta in the matter of steamer freights, the rates of freight be- * 
and Bombay and England by mailing ships are m\gh the sw 
: nd, however, are general oe an oa 
 fucilitiys tending to cheapen the port gi ee 
etefate help to neutralize the geograp! 
ese Lee 






































© eapedinily in the case of sailiig vessels) exoced the timate which wo. 
given. We have allowed ‘Rs. 1,200 for towage up and down between 


Br 


“42. ‘The saving to vessala bythe use’ of the docks we 


Sandbeads and Diamond Harbour ; but it is probable that many sailing ¥ 
“would dispense with the aid of steam at the Sandheads, and wouldonl 

the charge for towage into and cut of the docks and down to sea. On bem 
“hand, it will be seen that we have not allowed for the railway charges between 


Diamond Harbour and Caleutta. It is difficult to estimate these, as they will - 


frobably not affect cargo (either export or import) which may merely besent 
through Calcutta without being wayvehoused there. For example, the new: 
eur 


, charge from Cawnpore to Diamond Uarbour, or from Diamond Hafb 


he 


‘ie 





mend that steps should be taken for the extension of the boat canal to D 
Harbour 


te H.C. Leviner, ” 


“Cawnpore, my be expected to be the same as between Cawnpore and Calentta. 
For goods warvhoused in Calcutta, the railway charge between Calcutta ard 
Diamond Harbour may be «stimated at about one rupee per ton. We have 
retained the port h spital due, as it: will be necessary to make provision at 
Diamond Harbour for the treatment of sick seamen, and it is reasonable that 
the shipping should pay for this charge. . ; ’ 


78. ‘The design and size of the docks are discussed in the letter of our 
colleague Mr. Wawn, which is printed at pag:s i to iv of the appendix* to i 
report. That letter and the drawings which accompany it give a compl 
description of the design, and we need not attempt any, further description of it 
in this place. We agree with our colleague in thinkivg that the sire marked F 
is preferable to the others, and that the dimensions of the docks should be those 
which he has recommended for adoption. It will be seen that the design pro- 

“vides effectual protection against a storm-wave, und that there will be sufficient 
pace within the enclosure for warehouses and other necessary buildings. 


Provision is also made for a supply of drinking water and for drainage. 


74. In addition to the cost of tie dock itself, it will be necessary to pro- 
wide for the construction of godowns, &c., from wiich a separate and remuner. 
ative revenue will be collected. ta 


“ 75. ‘To furnish the whole dock we estimate the cost at— 


© 


‘ ‘ 
Godowns, 120 fret wide, on cach side of the dock (Ks, 2-8 per “ a 
foot) s ia a i ++ 24,00,000 
Say 5 miles of rails and sidings Fe «.»  1,72,500 2 se 
a Say 40 steam or hydraulic craves eee +»  2,80,000 


ae en ease 
Total ., 28,562,500 
se 


“Jt will be advisable to erect only a portion of these at first, and 
‘émainder trom time to time, iu answer to the requirements of the traffic, 
96. 1t will also be advisable tv acquire and reserve the siie of the é 
as.indicated by plan F, together with a certain portion of tie river’ fron 














+ and to let the ground out only on short leases. If appropriated to” rails ay 


poses no permanent structures should be built thereon. We furthe¥ reec 


H. 3. Bwrncides: 


8. T. Trevol 
‘Bravrorp I 
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Shi eee ame ea 
‘I rrener 4 have to dissent from some of the views of any .colleagues 
expressed in thé report— , ay 
1et.—Ido not consider that there is not room within the limits’ of the 
. ort for much further expansivn of improvements, 
Paragribh 69. ut agree with Mr. W. D. Bruce rea ap ndix, 
page xlix) that the present accommodation can be considerably iieeensed My 
enquiries lead me to believe that it is possible for the Port Commissioners to 
acquire land on both sides of the river from Garden Reach downward sufficient, 
to doul#e the accommodation of the port and provide sufficient warehouse and, 
jetty room. 
2nd.—If docks were to be constructed at Diamond Harbour, and to prove 
: as economical and attractive as indicated in the 
. report, Iam convinced that some of my colleagues 
would find that they had made a mistake in thinking that in favouring the 
Diamond Harbour scheme they had “ entirely avoided” depreciating the value 
of the existing property of the Port Trust. Itis claimed in paragraph 64 that 
the new docks will merely provide an outlet for traffic, which would otherwise 
Whe turned away from Calcutta for want of space ;” but I have no hesitation in 
saying that Diamond Harbour would fare very bidly if it were wholly dependent 
for its income on vessels-which could not find accommodation in Calcutta. It 
can cnly be a success if the time and charges which vessels will save by going « 
there wake it more profitable for them to use its docks than to, proceed to Cal- 
cutta, and if more profitable to the extent of the figures shewn, then Calcutta 
will only get the traffic “turned away from” Diamond Harbour * for want of 
space.” If docks at Diamond Harbour give the advantages indicated in the 
f report, I take it that the accommodation will not 
remain stationary, but that the building of docks 
will be proceeded with to meet the demand, and to expect ship-owners to con- 
tinue to send their vessels to Calcutta and to calculate at the same time that “by 
stopping at Diamond Harbour they can save Rs. 50 to lis. 2,500 per voyage 
is to expect ship-owners either not to believe in such calculations or to have 
no eye to economy, whereas any one who has had experience of them knows 
that they recognise as quickly as their neighbours that a penny savedisa _ 
penny gained. We cannot expect that the ships which now come to the port - | 
of Oaleutta will always continue to come to it, and that the additional ones ° 
which the increased trade will attract will be sheltered exclusively im 
Diamond Harbour. If the new port is to be successful, it must be used 
by about 468 vessels at least, and if it hold out sufficient inducement to 
attract that number, whether from increas d trade or from tne present trade 
of Caleutta, as exampled in paragraph 71, it must, in my opinion, do much — 
to lower the value of property in this city, Experience alone will shew. 
whether shippers from home or other outports will pay as hig) freights and 
ship as readily to Diamond Harbour as to Calcutta, or whether exporters will pay: * 
as high freights and ship as readily from Diamond Harbour as from Calcutta. _ 
‘the concensus of opinion of merchants is against Diamond Harbour, and the” 
caloylation for ship-owners, if vessels earn higher freight by coming to Caleutta, » 
ther the extra freight earned isa sufficient set-off against the saving , 
would have made by stopping at Diamond Harbour. It is possiblethat _ 
ea goes, both inwards and outwards, Diamond Harbour will have the =~ 
bat ators Caleutta will be preferred; but I think one of two _ 
Do iten ten Harbour will be a failure or Calcutta will be,  » 
If the Port Commissioners, after the adoption of the Diamond =~ 
ae, if adopted, wish to raise another lian, I tiink they will”. | 
the views of the public unmistakeably expressed. That the 
ucted at Diamond Harbour, and the railway to them, should | 
administration, I grant, but would deprecate ve iting apy ~ 
struct and work docks at Bivcrond Heeege _If Qvcks ave to 
ere, or anywhere else, to serve Calcutta, they and the pres 
“wy Opinio. be uader one administration and, ‘ 
n considering eith 


Paragraphs 62-63. 


Paragraph 69. 
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*» with the existing property a Port Trust must be considered: al 
the probable income from thé new scheme ee 

<3. J do mot think that in weighing the objections to the® Diar 

“Harbour scheme, which Caleu‘té merchants havé 
advanced on account. of the inconvenience) and 

expense of doing basiness at such a distance from Calcutta, the example. 

London merchants sending their clerks or professional examiners t6 ve 
loading or unloading in docks at Blackwall or North Woolwich, as put forward 

in the report, isa happy one. Trains, steamers, and omnibuses run between 
London and these docks, distant 5 and 8$ miles respectively, every few minutes; 
-and it is easier and quicker to get to them from the city of London than it is 

to get to Garden Reach from the city of Caleutta. S» many passengers.1ra¥el 
that it pays to start trains often, and the speed is greater thanhere. It is 
éaleulated that Diamond Harbour will be reached by a railway journey of one 

to two hours, but 1 think we may safely say that it will rarely be accomplished 
under two hours or more, as we shall probably have mixed trains, partly gods 
and partly passengers, and many stoppages, so that one might get‘from’ Loadon 

to Brighton and back by the fast expresses which run so often, in the time that 

it would take to get from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, while Portsmouth, 

75 wiles from London, and Southampton, 77, can both be reached quicker ald 
oftener per day than we are ever likely to reach Diamond Harbour if traius 
travel here as slowly as usual. The P. & O. Co. have found it profitable to 

ive up Southampton, and run their vessels round a long coast to London. 
orth Woolwich and Blackwall are actually parts of London, and docks»were 
only constructed even at these short distances from the city because there was 

no room nearer. Gravesend, near which new docks are now to be made, is only 

22 miles from London, and youcan get there almost as quickly as from 

Calcutta to Barrackpore. 

4. The memorandum furnished by Mr. 3: adford Leslie and quoted in the 
report, shews an enormous increase in the railway tonnage in the past five 
years, and indicates, with good reason, an even greater increase in the next 
five; but un entire change will have to take place in the system of doing basi- 
ness before whole cargoes of grain, seeds, and other produce are bought up» 
country, assorted there by the shippers, und despatched right to the ship to be 
transferred at once from the railway wagons to the ship’s hold Mr Morrison 
das entered into details as to how business is done at present, and it is un- 

* necessary for me to doso, bat 1 would call prominent attention to the fact 

t Messrs Ralli Brothers, who are the largest exporters from this country, 

state emphatically that “the proposed scheme far from affording any a:ivant- 
age, would tend toc:use many inconveniences bth to importers and shippers.” 

' Whey state that at present of the seeds and wheat exportd 40 per cent. are 
‘ot warehoused; but ask it to be noted that whatever quantity is exported 
iréct from the Howrah railway station is subject to examination by the 
shippers in the presence of the sellers in order to ascertain condition, quality, 
weight, and fefraction of the different parcels before shipment, and that such 
_ peretion could not be effected satisfactorily at Diamond Harbour unless at the 

r ice: expense of each shipper and seller keeping a separate establisiument 
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Paragraph 64. 


“ 
















. As stated by Mr. Morrison, ‘‘our exports are the produce of the 
Tiny ly two lots offered to the merchant are quite alike; ” aud all 
iad experience in shipping produce from this country—a country 

a Cotton Frauds Act was peg vl that es has is ree 
Jat produce is shipped. If Diamond B 

b/g me all “ shipping ae and have the suco.ss ¢ 

_. ‘system of business pursued in this country cannot fail to make 

emporium of trade, ~ well as a place of pony and I doubt if: 

municipal taxes, calculated on, will be realized, while probah 

that the Cajcutta Municipality will object to supply the 

eyance of which allow is made in the esti 
conelusion, I haye to say that I consider 


’ pou ar : ewhat 
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io . closing is more likely to nm ahove Diamond’ Hor- 

hour. I we dyocate, then, that before proceeding further with referonee 
to Diamond hour, steps be taken to ascertuin what farther accommodation 
cin really be provided for shipping by the erection of jetties and warevouses 
within the limits of the port of Calcutta, and what further land ean be acquired 
on both sides of the river at Garden Reach and below it, suitable fer jetties 
and wet docks, with its probable cost. That wet docks can be constructed 
at Diamond Harbour, and that they may, by their proximity to the sea, save 
the time of vessels as well as much expense in towage and pilotage, I believe; 
but I ask it to be considered whether, if a saving per vessel per voyage of 
between Rs. 500 and Rs 2,500 is to be effected by stopping at Diamond 
Harbonue, ship-owners will sacrifice it and go to Calcutta. if they will not, 
bow is Calcutta’ to remain uninjured; and if, on the other hand, such saving” 
cannot be effected by stopping at Diamond Harbour, where will be the induce. 
ment to vessels to stop there, and what will warrant an outlay of a crore and 
a bralf of rupees in that new place ? 


cy 





_g « CALCUTTA, a J. J. J. Keswicr. 
Pa 
The 8rd May 1882. J 


DISSENT, 


I acres generally with Mr. Keswick in his conclusions, but I doubt 
how far the Port Commissioners of Calcutta could efficiently control docks 
45 mikes away; and I doubt also whether, having regard to the nature of our 
river, it would be prudent to spend large sums of money on docks or other 
such appliances having access to tiie sea only through the Hooghly. 

I think it would become prudent to do this only when it had been decided 
to excavate a ship canal to the Mutlah, either at once or hereafter, as neces- 
sity might appear. 

It follows that I am opposed to the construction of docks at Diamond 
Harbour, and particularly I am so for the following reasons :— 


1. Becayse we cannot confidently say that the channels between 
Diamond Harbour and the sea will admit of the free passage of 
vessels of the latest type, much less of the probable type of the 
future. 

2. Because safe entrance into, and egress from, the docks will, during 
a sensible portion of the year, be questionable. 

8. Because docks at Diamond Harbour, if successful, would gravely 
prejudice Calcutta as a centre of trade, and probably ultimately 
destroy it as a port. 

4. Because it is probable that the interests of Bengal at large can he 
effectually provided for, not only without impoverishing, but by 
means which must greatly enrich its capital. ’ 

I have fully dealt with these points in a letter to the President of the 
Committee, printed in the appendix* at pages vi to x. 

_ IL dissent entirely from paragraph 62. Ifthe Mutlah scheme were found 
feasible, *«(1)” the dangers of this river, “ the Hooglily,” would cease altogether: 
to be formidable, because they would be avoided; “’2)” there would be, on 
everything landed and shipped, a saving at least equal to that which could be* 
effected at Diamond Harbour; avd on much of our imports and exports * 
a greater saving, viz. greater by the charge for railway transit between 
Qalcutta and Diamond Harbour, and by the costs and losses.attendant upon 

‘tra } of goods ; “(5)” the “ tax on trade,” which the Mutlah scheme 
would , would be simply the price paid fora much larger benefit. The 
docks of the ship canal would be in the port and part of the port, and the” 
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‘© imaginary) would be the “ruin” which a capitalist inflicts on 


oved,of modern 
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might inflict on the existing property of the Trust (so far as it — 





derheo he introduces into his own concern and for hi, own pifit — | 
machinery. I think the jetties would continue ~ 


© Pages 901-305. baa Ee he 









45 miles from Calcutta avoids the risk of ruining the property o! the 





Port Trust I am unable to understand! | 
~ © Paragraph 57.—1 feel much diffidence in approaching ‘the o | to 
Mr. Bruco’s scheme which have been raised by our professional colleagues; 
but I would say— a RR 
(1) That the cost of the ship canal system must be considered in the 
light of the advantages it will yield, and the general depreciation 
of property which it will obviate. I think, too, that no estimate 
of cost should be accepted until Mr. Duff Bruce had had an 
opportunity of explaining his views in greater detail, nor until 
a more deliberate estimate had been made of the cost of adquiring: 
the necessary land. ii 
(2) That the removal of the Hooghly bridge is no necessary part of the 
scheme, $ 
(8) That the severance of the important outlets to the north of the 
city could obviously be avoided by cutting the canal from a point 
towards the southern end of the port. oon 
(4, That if draining the Salt Lakes would spoil tbe Mutlah, it might 
be better to leave the Salt Lakes undrained. 


Paragraph 50.—The scheme adverted to here, and which in paragraph 49. . 
is relied upon as destined to effect great savings in cost of transit, viz. to con- 
struct in proximity to the Circular canal, and in communication with all the 
railways, a monster depét or range of godowns, in which facilities should be 
provided for storing, examining, cleaning, sorting, packing, and marking, would 
no doubt prove of great benefit to Calcutta. But 1 do not think that any such 
arrangements would ultimately prevent our trade from leaving us; and if 
they failed to do this, much of the cost of the Calcutta depdt would be wasted. 
Moreover, as compared with the Mutlah canal scheme, the Hulsee Bagan 
godowns must necessarily leave upon trade a removable burden of at least: 
Re. 1 per ton, viz. the cost of carriage to Diamond Harbour; and this, calculated 
upon the commerce of our port, would more than cover the difference between 
the annual income necessary to give a satisfactory return upon the capital 
required for the Diamond Harbour docks and the revenue necessary to give a 
like return upon the cost of completely carrying out the Mutlah project. : 


; 


G. H. Morison. 


OPINION OF Mr. ROBERT STEML. 


I quire agree with the Committee that something must be done to aceom> 
modate the increased trade of the Port of Calcutta, which we must look for 
in the early future. The practical question at issue is whether this objvet can 
be best attained by the construction of docks at Diamond Harbour, i. 

The altershative scheme, which was most prominently brought before . 
the attention of the Committe, involved the construction of a dock in Calcutta. 
itself, connected by a ship canal with the Mutlah, and also connected with the 
river Hooghly. 1 can offer no opinion as to the practicability of this scheme 
or its cost. Assuming, however, that the cost would be £3,000,000 as aga 
£1,500,000 for the Diamond Harbour docks, I would consider the larger expe 

*diture far preferable in every way. The canal from the Mutlah would evade t 

dangers of the Hooghly altogether; whereas the other scheme would not a 

_ the difficult navigation of the lower part of the Hooghly—the part wher 

channels are subject to the greatest disturbance, and where there se 
be the greatest fear of permanent deterioration. fon 

|. At the same time, while expressing a decided preference for | 

» Caleutta rather than at Diamond Harbour, 1 am of opinion that both 
a and that the means exist for providing for the aceo: 

of 1 a gable in extent of that hitherto carried on, by impro 

_ of Caleutia itself. Tne first step in this direction should be tl 

floating Hooghly Bridge to a point higher up the river. — 


* 
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ent “port, a = part. of the river frontage” - 
comparatively valueless on ‘account of the delays, dangers, sildeinrass 
bringing vessels through’ the bridge. é next step should be the utilization 
of the river bank below Chandpal Ghat. At present no use is made 
of this invaluable frontage, and Government has~ hitherto insisted that 
no scheme of port improvement shall be allowed to touch the frontage 
between Chandpal Ghat and Prinsep’s Ghat. It appears to me that 
the time has now come for the removal of this restriction. The space 
in question should be made use of for the construction of jetties and for 
the loading of cargo boats. If this involves the removal of the Eden Gardens, 
the throwing back of the Strand Bank road, and even the removal of the 
Fort itself, still it appears to me the proper solution of the difficulty. The’ 
Fort hag already been moved from the site of the Custom House to its present” 
position, because it was in the way; and sooner or later it must for the same 
reason be nioved again. Such value as it has consists in its capacity to prove 
a rallying ground in case of tumult, and a barrack for soldiers, rather than in 
any necessity for commanding the river approaches. Some time or other it 
may be desirable to construct a wet dock, either at Garden Reach or on the 
site ef the present Fort. 


I will not go over tle detailed objections to the Diamond Harbour dock 
scheme which have been laid before the Committee, I will, however, state that, 
jn my opinion, the scheme would not induce a large direct business between 
Diamond Harbour and up-country markets. Imports would continue to come, 
to Caleutta and be distributed from thence. Exports would continue to come 
to Calcutta for assortment, packing, and sale. In my opinion any gain from 
saving ef risk and expense by terminating a voyage at Diamond Harbour 
will be more than counterbalanced by the expense of railway carriage between 
Caleutta and Diamond Harbour. In expressing this opinion, I assume the 
correetness of the Commirtee’s estimate of Re. 1 per ton for railway carriage. 
At the same time J believe that this estimate is quit inadequate, and I cannot 
think that the Committee have taken into consideration the great outlay which. 
would be necessary for trebling the line of rails and providing in a suitable 
situation in Calcutta extensive godowns for receiving and delivering goods. If£ 
full use is tobe made of such a dock as that specitied for the Calcutta goods 
station would require to have almost as much accommodation as the East 
Indian Railway station at Howrah, and would involve very great expenditure. 

In my opinion the proposed docks at Diamond Harbour would be unpopu- 
jaron all hands, both with the owners of ships and also with shippers and 
importers of goods. As a ship-owner, I would not accept a lower rate of freight 
for a voyage terminated at Diamond Harbour if an expense of Re 1 per ton on 
the cargo for railway carrisge was thrown on theship. Asan importer of 
goods, or an exporter of produce; 1 would by n0 means employ a ship or steamer 
terminating her voyage at Diamond Harbour, unless at a lower rate of freight ** 
than that charged by ships coming to Calcutta. ‘The detailed reasons for these 
objections on the part of merchants to the employment of Diamond Harbour 
have been put before the Committee by others and need not be repeated, 
It follows from what I have said that in my opinion docks in Diamond Harbour 
would not be made use of until trade was reluctanily driven there by an 
»vbsolute deficiency of accommodation at Calcu'ta. “hy 


Whe Commitee was appointed to consider the Diamond Harbour scheme 
only, and had no instructions to examine alternative schemes in detail. In” 
consequence the Commitiee has been unable to cover the ground absolutely 
necessary to give practical value to its report, Tie real question at issue 
‘involves the Sotailed examination of all the practicable alternatives—a task 

whieh, in the absence of instructions, the Committe could not attempt. 


ROBERT STEEL. 
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Soe atod Celotta, the 4th Marc 
Froni—Onaries Wawn, ne MOINST.,0.B., : “ti 
| 'To—The Prosident of the Committeo on Dodks at Diamond Harbour, 
‘As a perliminary to the preparation of the general report of the ‘Committee on Dodks 
at Diamond Harbour, of which I have the Pamoes Sp a member, it appears “to” me. — 
desirable*that I should recapitulate, in’ a letter to B terear- the various suggestions which I 
as the Special Engineer have at different times made to the Committee, and at the same time. 
explain generally the special features of the designs which 1 have prepared, : : 


Generat Scneur or THE Docks. sen hg 


The general arrangement as shewn on the drawings is based on the supposition that 
although the dock as constructed at first may be comparatively small, it will shortly be 
found necessary to enlarge it, and, as the trade increases, eventually to supplement. gin 
another. The space proposed to be enclosed provides for considerable extensioh of 
afea and also for the construction of graving docks, which are certain sooner or_ later'to 
follow. The locks and entrances have also been designed with these probabilities in view, ,. 
although, at the same time I consider that me He entrances and gates are - almost 
indispensable in any dock intended for first class shipping—the one affording a-means of 
carrying on the traffic during repairs, and tho other ensuring the safety of the shipping 
in the event of an accident preventing the closing of one of the gates. ‘ - 

I am decidedly of opinion that any dock constructed on the Hooghly would be a faikete 
if it did not afford protection, notonly from the ordinary dangers incidental to a tidal river 
but also from the much greater, though less frequent, effects of a cyclone wave. To meet 
this novessity, I propose to enclose the dock and appurtenances with an embankment or 
“bund” formed of the spoil from the excavation, and continued across the: lock entrances 
where there must necessarily be a break, by gates of the same height opening outwards like 
those of a graving dock. : 

The most exact information which I have been able to obtain as to the height of the 
1864 inundation is from a mark on one ofthe buildings at Diamond Harbour, which 
the maximnm heigh+ of the water to have been about 13 feet above the general level of the 

ound. My suggestion is that the dock bund should be eight feet higher than this, and 
fat for strength and general utility it should be not less than 30 feet wide at the top. with 
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slopes of at least 3to1. Such an embankment, 21 feet above high tide of ee! 
may eventually come to be of use to carry a high level railway, should coals ever be ship 
the dock ; or huts may be built on it, as sleeping, 8 for the sailors during the hot weather. 
In view of the increasing length of the vessels for which accommodation is to be p 
Vided, it is a matter of importance that the course into the dock should be as easy and as 
nearly straight-as possible. Much valuable time at the best part of the tide is lost in warp- 
ing even a short vessel into an awkwardly constructed dock. Further, where it is prao- 
ticable to make dock walls straight, there is a certain economy in doing so; vessels of ‘differ- 
ent lengths are berthed without loss of quay space, and moveable stgam and hydraulic 
cranes traverse the whole length of the quay without interruption. . — C3 
It is desirable that an outer or half tide basin should form part of any dock establish- 
ment at Diamond Harbour, where at certain seasons of tle the water begins to fall 
rapidly immediately after high tide. ‘The basin as designed is of sufficient width to afford 
also a turning place for vessels too long to be turned in the dock. 
As the district around Diamond Harbour has (or had) the reputation of being unhealthy 
during the rains, the surplus material from the excavation may, with advantage, be 
plied to raise ‘a portion of the land near the river to about the level of the dock bund 
affordin a secure and comparatively healthy site for dwelling-houses, Custom House, &e., 
and at the same time a place of refuge in case of a cyclone flood. take 
. Notwithstanding the extension of the railway system, and the increased rtion of 
goods carried by rail, there will always remain a considerable trade both in rican os 2) 
and collecting, to be carried on in the rivers by the native craft. If the Committee shoul 
recommend the construction of docks at Diamond Harbour, 1 think they ought to “co 
‘also by what means these small vesseis are to be saved the dangerous passage between that 
and Caloutta. I would suggest, for consideration, that a shallow canal, from . "s 
to Diamond Harbour could be made by the side of the existing road at 
paratively little cost, a considerable portion of the suggested site having been alre 
exca to form the road embankment. A siding and small landing jetty at the ‘pe y 
where the railway to Diamond Harbour crosses Tolly's Nullah would oe be ofservicn, 
Sire. ; : a 
The small scale drawings which accompany this letter shew the different 
‘on various ds suggested themselves after my first visit to Diamond B 


after weighing the tages of exch, 1 am of opinion that that mai 
~ the whole finn gee Tha ppl rains which led me to this con 
ive merits and its of the various sites, may be briefly stated. — 
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eo constructed, particularly : als in the case of Ai Wold," be ‘Tar trom: ‘sattotnctory,* and in an 
oe the cost of providing another outlet fur the drainage water now pulang 
ereck.: t, - * 
; d the saving in excavation, which in this instance does not exceed three or four 
lakhs there would be nothing gained in dockizing the creek. It would be 
‘altogether different if, as is sometimes the case, it were already used as a commercial 


harbour, and provided with wharfs, godowns, &c., and required only a greater depth of water 
at low tide to convert it into a first class dock. 


. In designs A and B I should be apprehensive also of an unequal settlement of the 
masonry of the locks. ‘ 


Against site D, which utilizes the creek as a tidal basin, and which would otherwise, 
have beet very suitable, is the cust of widening and deepening the channel in the creek, 
involving dredging’ to the amount of about 300,000 square yards; the cost of a bridge 

. about 300 feet long, and the danger of the creek deviating from its present cvurse to an 
extent sufficient to necessitate a considerable annual outlay in keeping open the approach. 
That the creek is liable to alterations of this kind is, I think, shewn ty an examination» of 
the old bunds. 


The-site shewn on drawing E suggested itself as amoans of utilizing the railway and 
both? the stations as designed without alteration, It is, however, open to objection in the 
want of a straight course through the basin, and in the comparatively narrow anchorage 
ground opposite the entrauce. ' 


Site F a to possess the balance of advantages. The drainage of the country is 
~ not.interfered with.. ‘Che creek remains to be used for subsidiary purposes, i.e. as a tidal 
basin for the smaller craft, &c: The entrance through the basin is nearly straight, and the 
anchorage good. The current from the creek will assist the dock sluices in keeping the 
entrance free from deposit, and should the creek at any time materially alter its course, the 
dock entrance is near enough to the river to be easily kept open. The railway station would 
be in a position on the bund convenient for the dock entrance, for the ferry, and for boats 
landing passengers from vessels in the river. 


- © "MA certain amount of erosion of the Hooghly bank at Diamond Harbour was to be 
expected, and on comparing the oldest survey which can be found (30th June 1858) with 
that made last year, it appears that the bank on the west side of the entrance to the creek 
has‘suffered considerably, the old post-office building, which was then standing at a little 
distauce from the bank,’ being now a heap of ruins below high water-mark. On the east 
side of the crock entrance, however, on which it is proposed to construct the dock, the loss 
has been comparatively small—as nearly ascan be measured on the drawings, about 10 feet 
altégethet, or less fhan half a foot per annum. Even should this rate of progress shew a 
tendency to increase, which. is not unlikely, seeing that the protection of the opposite point 
has bs gh ad éxtent reduced, many years must elapse, and probably other changes take 
place, before any question can arise as to the necessity for further protecting the dock 
works, The line of the river bank as it existed in 158 is shown on drawing No. 1. 


During the south west monsdon the river bank at Diamond Harbour will be exposed ta 
the full force of the wind, and present to a certain extent a lee shore. After cousulting 
Mr. Yates, the Harbour Master, who has had many years’ experience on the river as a pilot, 
it appeared to me that the difficulty would be sufficiently met by putting down buoys with 
sorew moorings to check or steady the vessels whilst entering the locks during the monsoou 
months. Since that, however, Mr. Milner, another gentleman of experience as a pilot, 
says in his reply to the circular of the Committee that being to leeward in the monsoon, 
“it is a most unsuitable pa for dgaking vessels.”” This is a question for a seaman rather 
than for an engineer, and not having had the opportunity of seeing the viver during the 
monsoon I feel a difficulty about giving an opinion. I understand, however, that in the 
olden time the India men received and discharged cargoes here—presumably during the 
whole aud that it was to all intents and purposes the port of Calcutta. The South 
Dock at Sunderland is successfully worked under what appear to be much worse conditions, 

it is entered directly from the German Ocean, and except when a continued gale drom 

» east raises which would make it dangerous to vessels in the dock for the gates to 

d, no difficult is experienced in entering or leaving the dock. Altogether, it is a 

| ing careful consideration avd the best nautical opinion wo can get. li it 

made clear that the situation is rew/Zy so rough and exposed as to make. it unsafe 
» enter a dock, 1 think we may dismissat the same time any idea of jetties 
yharfs, except on a small scale and asa temporary expedient to be used in fing 
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1 wells and borings undertaken to ascertain the nature of the deposit at Diamond 
doen delayed through various causes, and I am only now in possession of any 
on the subject. The operations arenot yet complete, wean. ye as they 
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well, after being filled with con should be individually tested with this load; but the 
weight should in no case be a “until all the wells in the immediate. vicinity have 
been sunk. “ € +. tbo eee 
Deraus. " 
Iw anticipation of the report of the Committee being favourable to the construction. 
No.1. Site of dock and sections, of a dock, I have prepared, in addition to the sinall seale 


y> 2 Locks and sections, _ drawings of the different sites, a series of drawings enumerated 
» 8 Entrance to dock and sections in the margin, showing generally the arrangement which 
Hos. 4, 6,6. Gates I. qacpoee, and going to some extent into details of con- 


struction. 
“ Datum,” as in the case of the Diamond Harbour Railway, refers to mean set level. 
« Accompanying the drawings is a diagram showing the highest and lowest tide in each 
month from 1872 to 1850, as recorded by the self-acting tide gauge at Diamond Harbour, 
and on which 1 have marked (arbitrarily of course) “ H.T. rains,” ‘ H.T..dry season, 
springs,” “H.T. neaps,” and “ L.T,” Disregarding exceptional tides, these are, I believe, 
fair approximate levels, and are those to which I have worked in preparing the drawings. 
“ Ooping level” is placed at three feet above “H.T. rains,” or two feet above the highest 
tide recorded by the gauge. : 

The bottom of the main dock is designed to be 23 feet below datum, giving a’ depth of . 
26 feet of water at H.T. neaps. The basin and locks are intended to be three feet deeper. 

The dock, as constructed at first, is intended to be 4,000 feet long by 500 feet wide, the 
basin approximately 800 feet square, and the entrance locks respectively 560 feet long by 
80 feet wide and 400 feet long by 60 feet wide. 

The land for about 30 feet back from the walls is intended to be raised to the level of 
the coping. Provision must be made for draining the remainder; ‘and this, I think, it will be 
safest to do by sluices into the basin, rather than through the bund. 

It is intended that the excavation shall be got out, as far as possible, dry in the usual 
way, — _ the remainder be dredged to the requisite depth after the water is admitted 
to the dock, 

I desire here to refer more particularly to certain details of: construction, necessitated 
by the peculiar features to be dealt with : (1) The nature of the foundation ; (2) the great 
variation in the level of high tide ; and \3) the cyclone wave. The two former affect chiefly 
the height and width of the walls. It is desirable in all oases, and more particularly in 
parm J with a deposit like that of the Ganges delta, to distribute the weight as évenly as 
possible over the foundation. The walls, as shown on the drawings, have been designed with 
special reference to this requirement, the line of pressure passing approximately through tho 
centre of the base, not only when the wall is standing alone, but ty reason of the steps ‘- 
the back which receive increments of weight nearly in proportion to the‘ horizontal 7H 
also when exposed to the whole pressure of the earth behind. me 

I may mention that in designing the wall I have not considered it safe to assume that 
the earth backing, saturated with water as it will be, would naturally stand at a more favour- 
able slope than about 4to 1. The top of the piling is intended to be embedded in the 
——— the be and not placed in the front as a mere.toe, which would be easily thrust 
out of the p icflar. 

Should the progress of the work on a large scale show that there will be any real 
difficulty in keeping the excavation sufficiently dry to get in the concrete foundations for 
the dock and basin walls as designed, it will be necessary to carry them on wells, in which 
case I should prefer to adopt the triangular section lately used successfully in the eonstruo- 
tion .of the Stobeross Dock at Glasgow, and which I have shown, with alternative sections 
of the walls, on drawing No. 8. 1 trust, however, that it will not be necessary to resort to 

* wells, at least for the dock walls, which are only five feet lower than the foundation of 
the lock at Chitpbre, where no great difficulty has been experienced. i 

In order that the storm-gates when open may be no obstruction to the to and 
- fro of the men attending on the vessels passing through the locks, it is intended, as shown 
\ on the drawings, that they be set back into the wall five feet further than the other gates, 











and that the break in the quay line be made good by a platform on the front of the gate. 

‘The gap-at-each end of the platform is intended to be bridged by a small moveable mn 

' yay, 80 constructed as either to be moved by the gate, or (if neglected) to form no 
: impediment to. the closing of the gate. The gan mp oa be such as will float in the — 
event of their being accidentally thrown into the lock, lest by falling on the sill they should — 
be closed at least once in every 24 hours. ‘Lhe sluice doors at this point 
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obstruct the closing of the gates. To ensure their being in working order, the 
: the h ie or other machinery for orkis 
the dale of wi depend greatly on the x ni 
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weck’a oupplyi’ ‘Whett the 'dettiadd ‘thoreaste beyond what the 40. fect head will supply, 
the quan Paarl eter iy gece sagt Nag lout phage 
pressure equal to a head not exceeding 120 feet. . 


Esrmatep Cost. ; 
Subjoined are the heads of my estimate, in which I have included the cost of eight 
hydraulic capstans for hauling vessels through the locks, &c. 
From the tentative character which part of the work must necessarily assume, it is 
difficult to estimate with accuracy the cost of the well foundations. 
It should be noted that the bund, storm-gates, and water-supply, although necessary in 
this particular case and included in the estimates, are additions beyond tHe requiremenis of, 


an ordinary dock. faa _ 
‘ Basin fos * so ee ies see 17 
Passages between dock and basin, and gates see ase 6 * 
Lecks and gates ... oi oe er, <a, 
ther 3 in es Pics ose te saa 4 
-Hydraulic inery and pipes eve tee ine 4 
'* Bollards ~ oo oes tee wee $ 
Coffer dam be ose re see Pe 2 
Granite for quoins sok ose éve as 2 
Swing bridge... ea dee sas 196 4 
Fresh water-supply eee ase Per aoe 54 
Well foundations, ‘say sis ose eae xt 23 
127 
. Contingencies, say, 10 per cent. eas ve Sea 13 
Total *Rs. 140 


The locks with their foundations are the most expensive ig of the design. By reduci 
them to 200 feet long each, the total cost may be brought down to about 118 lakhs. I = 
not, however, think it would be desirable todo this, for, although there would still be dupli- 
cate gates and locks through which small vessels could be passed at low tide, the want of the 
larger lock would at times be greatly felt. 

Pray bear in mind that this is to be considered merely as an inferim report, and that 
both drawings and sestimates have been prepared on the supposition that the borings, &c., 
now in progress, will show no more unfavourable results than those already complet 

Benoar Crvs, 

The 4th March 1882. 


DIAMOND HARBOUR DOCK SCHEME. 
MEMO, BY THE SPECIAL ENGINEER. 


Since the last meeting of the Committee I have enquired more particularly into the 
reasons urged against the “lee-shore,”’ and I am satisfied that whilst some of “he local . 
nautical gentlemen appear to see no difficulty, others have, unintentionally, 

the supposed dangers during the monsoon. Men who have spent the greater part of their 
lives in India have had few opportunities of observing the woceing of largs wet-docks, and 
naturally revert to graving docks as the nearest example. Captain ‘Taylor, 1.y., in his letter, 
dated Caleutta the 8th March, suggests a Committee “ including practical men, who have docked 
vessels either here or at Bombay Prince's Dock,” and other gentlemen, whom I have since 












consulted, speak in similar terms. In arriving at a decision on the subject, the Committee 
should bear in mind that there is little analogy between a light vessel (with com ively 
slight hold of the water, and presenting a great surface to the wind) bei slowly warped 
into a graving dock very little larger than herself, and the same vessel steaming or being 
towed’ ‘h a wide entrence into a large wet-dock. In coming out of dock the cond 
tions are still more favourable. I have no hesitation in saying that d Harbour is 
t which 1 should choose for the entrance to a graving 

~The: ree a eee enegns oat oS Alt sea Gs tp ies to 
questions of the Committee. Mr. Steel showed time would ree the bry 
in dock rather than at jetties in the river, and in this he is corroborated by Mr, Morrison. 
But in addition to this there is a clear saving of cost, for the vessel being alwa: i 
e Beers saetion to the.qeit * ‘ca bo lid on f her dao and sh 
0! descriptions of cargo er own steam craneyand whected . - 
r iets gidpene or oka rir "4 m F ' ns 
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No. 2, dated Caloutta, the 27th April 1882. me 
From—Cuarirs- Wawn, Bsq., m. 1nsv., c.8., Special Engineer, oe sc 
_To—The President of the Committee on Docks at Diamond Harbour. 


I wxe to report to you, for the information of the Committee, that since my letter of 
the 4th March, three borings have been made on the site of the proposed dock on the south 
side of Diamond Harbour creek, each to a depth of 82 feet, and a brick well, now in 208 
of sinking, has reached a depth of 25 feet. The positions of the borings and will toe 
shewn approximately on Drawing No.1. The results generally shew a mixture of silt” 
and sand in varying proportions. At the surface and towards the bottom of the bori 
‘the material has teh the appearance of blue clay, whilst at the level of the bottom of: the” 
{proposed dock wall (about 40 feet down) it contains a large preponderance of sand, . In 
the first boring a good deal of water appeared to be present with the sand, and on visiting the 
works yesterday I found that the well at a distance of 120 feet from the boring had reached af 
a depth of 25 feet, a stratum of watery sand much the same apparently as that passed through 
by the boring. As seen through the better facilities afforded by the well, it appears at this 
point to be little better than a quick-sand. In borings Nos. 2 and 3 the sand was not in the 
same semi-liquid condition as was noticed in No. 1, aud it is probable that, when the excavation 
is opened out on a Jarge scale and suitable pumping power and other appliances broight 
to bear, no great difficulty will be experienced from this source, At the same ‘time, the 
condition of affairs disclosed by the borings and well, should it prove to be alike over any 
considerable portion of the area, introduces an element of uncertainty as to the cost of at 
least one part of the contemplated works. 


I think it is desirable that some further observations should be made during the 
approaching monsoon season to determine whether the oft-repeated objection to the dock, 
* on the ground of its exposure towards the south-west, be well-grounded or not. . I have 
already stated (appendix page iv)* thatin my opinion the danger has been greatly over- 
estimated, chiefly from want of experience in the working of such docks, and in this I am 
confirmed, to a great extent by letters from the nautical men printed in the Appendix. This 
leads me to suggest that, if possible, any party deputed to make the observations should include 
three or four captains of merchant vessels, both sailing and steam, who have had general 
experience in different ports where wet-docks are in operation; and that, as a matter of 
detail, the direction and width of the two proposed entrances should be at the time conspicuous 
ly indicated by poles, easily recognized be the anchorage ground. 


As the matter stands at present, there are two objections of more or less weight to the 
site suggested for the dock at Diamond Harbour—the state of the foundation, and the fact 
of its being on a lee shore during the monsoon. It appears to me that the Committee 
would be quite within their powers in suggesting the examination of an_ alternative site, 
which, though not actually at Diamond Harbour, is sufficiently near to be easily brought 
within reach of the railway. . 


~ A point about half way between Roychuck and Ramchunderpore, four and a half miles to 

the west of Diamond Harbour, whilst avoiding the James and Mary’s and other dangers of 

the upper reaches, is less exposed during the monsoon, and appears to be generally well situated 

k i entrance to a dock. I would suggest that (1) any observations during the monsoon 

1 to Diamond Harbour should be extended also as far as Noychuck : (2) that a special sur- 

yey of the surrounding district be made: and (3) that trial wells aud borings be at once (before 

the rains) commenced on the site I have indicated on the accompanying plan. Should better re- 

sults be obtained here than at Diamond Harbour, i.e., should the firmer material be sound ata 

less depth, I should recommend it is generally the more desirable site of the two. The anchorag 

: isnotso wide as that off Diamond Harbour, but it is not a generally recognised anchoring 

place for vessels proceeding up or down, and no ships, except those intending to enter the ¢ 

; would asa rule bring wp here. The Diamontd Harbour Railway would of course be exten 

e the dock, but in addition to this, I would engeest the construction at an early date c 

line from the dock to Caloutta, taking in Fultah, Acheepore, Budge-Budge, Acra, 


ae of importance. Such a line, ing through a populous manufacturing an 
Ba mecha would probably pay well, pendently ae trafic from the dock. ss , 
- . On the accomp 
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ing river survey T have shewn approximately, subject 
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s, &c., would be the same as at Diamond Harbour, and the boat — 1 

bes to this point as to Diamond Harbour. 
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LS. a ‘Dated aloutta, the 24th April 1883, 
 -Brom—G. H. Morrison, Bsa, -: , 
To—Tue Hon’stx H. J. Reynowns, ¢s., * 


President, Cummittee on Docks at Diamond Harbour, 

As desired by you, I now beg leave to submit my views upon this question. 

L yield to no member of the Committee in appreciation of the immense benefits that 
would result from docks well designed and well placed, but 1 do not think well of ducks 
at Diamond Harbour— 

1. Because we cannot confidently say that the channels between Diamond Harbour 
and the sea will admit of the free passage of vessels of the latest type, much 
less of the probable type of the future. 4 
2. Because safe entrance into and egress from the docks will, during a sensille pore” 

* tion of the year, be questionable. 
3. Becausg successful docks at Diamond Harbour would gravely prejudice Caleutta” 
as a centre of trade and probably ultimately destroy it as a port. 





P 4. Because there is reason to think that the interests of Bengal at large can be 
. , effectually provided for, not only without impoverishing, but by means which 
2) must greatly enrich its capital. 


I will proceed to deal with these points seriatim. 
1.—dcecess to the Sea, 


In considering this point, I imagine that we must keop in view the requirements of the 
largest vessel which can pass the canal, viz. 26 feet draught; for ifour river is closed 
to vessels which can visit other ports, we must be shut out from such cheapening of freights 
as developments in ship-building are calculated to effect. 

The evidence before us is as follows :— 


. (a) Between Diamond Harbour and Saugor, since 1871. it has been necessary to 
change tlie route taken by vessels at least three times. After being in use 
for periods varying in length, each channel in turn has closed itself by 
throwing upa bar, and in none of the combined channels at any tiwe has 
the depth of water been sufficient to allow a deep-laden ship to pass except 
towards the top of the flood. 

(6) Saugor roads have distinctly deteriorated, so that it is now difficult to find safe 
anchorage for large vessels. 

(c) The outer channels from Ssugor to the sea are changeable and dangerous. The 
méin channel—Gasper—has had 19 feet of water, reduced since 1870, but is 
noticed to be shoaling and narrowing. In 1853, 1854, 1855, soundings gave 
only 12 to 15 feet reduced, and on a Leary only 104 feet. It has io 
shown that if the Gasper were again to shoal to 16 feet, vessels drawing over 
25 feet would be unable to pass during 71 days out of the first six months 
of the year, and vessels wing over 26 feet would, during the same 
period, practically be excluded. 

A glance at a good coloured chart of the Hooghly seems instructive. Tho “patchy,” 
broken, and sinuous character of the deep water channels is very remarkable. Not one 
continuous ! 

: It has been said that we have managed to get shipsin and out for a hundred years: 
why not therefore for another hundred ? Yes; but not habitually such ships as are now 
‘being built. We are at the point which allows no margin for development ; any shoaling of 
our approaches or any step in advance by shipbuilders puts us out of the tay. 

It may be possible to improve our river or at least to protect it from deterioration ; but, 
till satisfied that this is practicable, is it wise to spend two millions sterling on docks and 
warehouses, and to induce a large additional expenditure on railway works and other 
org. ‘public and private ; on water-works, sanitation, and all the needs of a township, 
whieh, if anything at all, will be an important settlement ? 
pag Ti.—Safe entrance and egress at alt times is doubtful. 

of nautical evidence is, that in the S.-W. monsoon it will be a 
ry and danger to dock, whilst it will not be practicable at that season to 
for more than a limited number of vessols waiting to dock. 
0 wait is to frastrate the very raison d’étre of the dock. 
is said that at Sunderland the existence of a lee shore is not an obstacle to docking. 
do , unless under exceptional conditions of weather ; but before samnting this as 
I submit that it would be desirable to know more about the Sunderland docks, and 
‘whether such weather as prevails at Diamond Harbour during the S.-W. 
‘not sufficientiy “ exceptional” to interfore with docking. ee 
/ T[I-—Injury to Caleutta. ice eas 4 i en 
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~The auswer is that the two cases are about as diverse as can well be ime LYS eae 

Th the first place there is not to my knowledge any instance in the of the 
parts of one port being separated by a distance of 45 miles. To compare the 
_continuotts townships, called London, with the snipe marshes between this place 

Harbour surely suggests nothing but a contrast. 

Tie incidents of trade at home are totally different from those that obtain here. __ 
England practically exports nothing raw, for coal does not affect the present argument. 

The mavufacturer submits his goods for approval before they are packed, and once pac 
they are not opened till at the foreign market. ‘Thus there is little necessity for the merchant 

to visit the dock a 
Here, on the contrary, we deal in the produce of the soil, and scarcely two lots offered to 

the merchant are quite alike. 


ms; Now, trade in this produce may take one of three channels. . 
* Yo illustrate them let us fix attention on a buyer of wheat, &6, in the Cawnpore 


market— ‘ 

‘ ]. He may sell to a ‘‘aloutta merchant who has chartered a vessel to take the wheat 
to England. Of course it is as easy for \he Cawnpore man to.send the Wheat to Diamond 
Harbour as to Caleutta ; but. when the wheat arrives at the port, the merchant must be 

resent to take it over, not only to see that justice has been done to him in respect of quality, 
Put also to arrange with the ship those questions as to condition which are constantly arising. 
It will readily be seen that a merchant who has frequent transactions of this sort (that is to 
say, every merchant doing any considerable business) will be forced to have his representa- 
tive permanently located at Diamond Harbour. 

2. ‘Lhe Cawnpore man may refuse to sell his wheat, &c., at Cawnpore. In point of 
fact much wheat, &c., at present comes unsold to Valeutta; and that from many places. . But 
if the ships are at Diamond Harbour it is evident that wheat sent to Diamond bour will 
save many intermediate charges to which wheat sent to Calcutta would be subjected. Thus 
by degrees a market will spring up uround the docks which will be able to undersell the 
Caloutta market, and thus a further exodus from Calcutta of merchants and dealers’ will be 
brought about. 

3. The Cawnpore man may establish connections in England and make his own 
arrangements for through freight. It is only in such a case that the presence at the dock 
of the Calcutta merchaut will be unnecessary, but not to his own benefit. 


General Import Trade, 


The procedure is as follows :— 

After exsmination at the ship’s side for chafage or other damage, in respect of which 
there may be a claim on the ship, goods are removed to the merchant’s godowns, where they 
remain a shorter or longer time according to the markets. They are the bought by dealers 
who distribute to the various marts of the interior. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that the Railway Company, by accepting some rather risky 
responsibilities, and making some rather costly arrangements, might reconcile the Calcutta 
merchant to receiving his goods at a Calcutta railwey station. It would, however, béfore 
long be found that by placing the centre of distribution at Diamond Harbour docks instead of 
at Calcutta, many expenses could be saved, and that merchants established there could 
undersel! their Calcutta competitors. ° 

‘Lhe obvious result would be the gradual migration of another set of traders, 

Sait is imported by merchants in entire cargo loads. It is, however, not usually sold by 
the cargo, but in small parcels, to many dealers, day by day. These dealers pay the duty, 
and each man brings his boat alongside the vessel and takes his salt. The Customs Preven- 
tive Service watch the discharge to secure the revenue; the merchant’s clerk watches it to 
oe Pa = gets salt for which he has not paid; and the captain weighs out the salt to fx 

i ight. : ~ : 

The boats which carry this salt away into the interior are those which have brought 
produce down. Z 

This trade could not be carried on from Diamond Harbour so long as m 
dealers were here, nor so long as the salt was sent up-country by boats which have d 
in Caloutta. We have, however, seen that a produce market is likely to spring up 
docks, and as. arrangements could be made to discharge ships’ cargoos into bounded 
houses alongside the docks, and to deliver from bond direct into boat or railway ¥ 
(whereby very great savings would be effected), it is certain that, sooner or later, 











|. trade would leave Calcutta, ' 
Be yd peel Soave would naturally follow fie steamers. 
Gree ty ‘ute ing, DoW an important indastry here, must of necessity. 
a & ips for the simple reason that the railwa pdt jute by weight, whilst the 
ae ight by measurement. Hence the object is to bale it as short a time as } 
%, in order that the least possible re-expansion may take place before 
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condition precedent to their success that they shall take from us nearly the half of the vessels 
that now come here, and wo may safel ee the process of despoilment of our shipping 
once begua, must continue, for when dock No 1 overflows, No. 2 will be excavated, and 
the “ dockizable ” space is practivably unlimited. ’ 
Tf these views as to trade are sound it follows that property in Calcutta genegally, but 
cularly that very large portion which rests upon our present position as the chief port 
of Bengal, must suffer very serious deterioration. 


IV.—Is this injury to Calcutta called for. 


Of course if the expanding commerce of Bengal could not be provided for wi 
oe Calcutta we might have to accept the situation, but ties have oe Bhp ans 
to t is. a. 

Vafious schemes have been propounded for increasing the resources of the presert 

ort by such expedients as extending the jetties to Garden Reach and utilizing the Howrah 
se ly &o , &c. They deserve careful consideration, but they are open to the serious objec- 
tion that they lgave untouched the delays and dangers of the Hooghly. 1. 

The same cannot, however, be said of Mr. Bruce’s scheme to connect the Hooghly with 
the Mutlah by a ship canal ; although, as regards the points of entrance into the respective 
rivers, hjs proposals might perhaps be modified with advantage. 

¢Such a canal would be about 30 miles in length. The distance from Ualeutta to sea 
by this route would be rather less than od Saugor, and according to the latest chart the least 
depth of water anywhere would be 22 feet reduced. 

Comparatively speaking, not much appears to be known about the Mutlah beyond the 
facts that when last surveyed ‘the channels were broad and deep and the water salt up 
to Port Canning. There seems, however, reason to look upon it rather as an arm of the’ sea ? 
than a river, and if so, there is little fear of its silting up or water failing 

The canal ssheme would offer the following advantages ;— 

1., ‘he dangers and delays of the Hooghly would be at once and for ever turned. 

2. Vessels could proceed to sea at almost any time of any tide. 

8. The navigation, would be so easy that any steady seafaring man with local 
knowledge rapidly a) Saigo could be trusted to pilot vessels in and out, so that 

. pilotage charges would be susceptible of great reduction. 

4, The port estate in which so much public and private money is invested would be 
safeguarded. , 

5. The organization of the Port Commissioners would be available for managing the 
canal and any docks connected therewith. 

6. The extensive appliances now in the port might continue to be utilized, and 
further, improvements might proceed without being checked by fear of their 
being superseded or rendered valueless by the creation of a rival port. 

7. The revenues of canal (and docks) would go into one common purse, with jetty 
tolls and other port receipts, so that the surplus of one department would be 
available to cover any deficit in another. : 

8. The enormous cost of establishing a new town with its buildings, streets, lighting, 
conservancy, water, &c., would be avoided. 

9. Property in Calcutta instead of deteriorating would be enhanced in value. 

10. No interest (unless it were that of the present pilot establishment) would be 

. assailed, and no man’s business would be destroyed or violently disturbed, but 
the good of all would be promoted. 

11. If the expense of constructing a dock as well as a canal were thought too great, 

the dock might be left for a subsequent undertaking. Meantime most of the 

advantages of docks would be secured by an enlargement or enlargements of 

the canal sufficient to allow of ships lying alongside a quay er jetty without 

impeding the nfvigation. 

It has been objected that the project, however otherwise good, must be set aside by 
reason of its cost. It does not sostrike me. 1 have already advanced certain considerations 
to the contrary, and may here point out that, through all but a short section of the canal, 
ground could be cheaply acquired. Near Caloutta any surplus lana taken up would be 
re-sold at an enormous profit. The docks would in fact be the chief centre of Save life, 

and land around them and on either side of the canal would be eagerly sought after ior 
such purposes as-— 















Jute presses, Petroleum stores, 
- Factories, General warehouses, 
K ‘Warehouses, Inland steamer wharves, 1 
; Emigration depéts, ss 
‘ Timber yards, 
shops, Graving docks, &o., &e, 


, to show that such an undertaking, ever though more »ostly thaxcan 
nated, would still be remunerative, and this may probably’ best be done 
estimate of the gross savings which would result to the shipping and to 
. ‘ es Shee 
telligible, it sho explained that it is assumed that (either 

r jetties) provision -is mado (2) for berthing every vessel that 


ae 


We 
















enters the ‘pdrt ; '4) for Yeceiving her cargo at once into sheds or warehouses ; ee rr 
such cargo out of shetis into boats or railway wagons or carts according to the 4 
of ‘such cargo; @) in other warehouses for receiving from boats or railway wagons & 
vessel’s export cargo in advance, if need be, of her arrival; (e¢, and generally for 
ing uninterruptedly with discharge and loading. (It would be a in dock to employ the 
electric light so as to work in the cool air of ‘night, even better than by day.) 

It is also assumed that trade would readily accommodate itself to the new conditions ; that 
both imports and exports would be warehoused on the banks of the canal; that jute would 
be pressed there ; that the railways inter-urban and external, the boat canals, the ship canal, 
and the docks would all be so connected and worked in harmony as to facilitate and 
cheapen to the utmost the movement of goods, and generally that such arrangements would 

. made as to eliminate the double carting and boating charges, which nearly all ouy imports 
much of our exports have now to pay. “ 


A,—Savings by Vessels. 
« 
It is estimated that the tonnage annually visiting this port will be not less than— 








400 canal steamers. The numbers for 1881 were ... oie 280 ‘ 
350 coasting steamers. Do. do 266 we, 292, : 
400 sailing ships. Do. do. - aks 462 * 
1,150 vessels. Total .. ~=—:1,084 
. Of these, the coaster cculd afford the least for dock or canal dues She now loads as rapidly 
in the stream as could be hoped for in dock, and her comparatively light draught minimizes 
detention. 
She would, however, by using the canal save Rs. Ks. Rs, 
probably half a day, valued at see 225 
And in piloluge,* say oes see 400 


625 & 350 = 2,18,750 
The larger canal boat would save— , 


1 day in the river, valued at ve 560 
2 days in loading and discharging 1,120 
Tn pilotage,* say se eee sa aes 550 





2,230 x 400 = 9,92,000 
The sailing vessel would gain most of all. 2 a 
Of the ships which came here in 1881— 


40°/, were in ballast and — days in port, These could save at least 20 days. 


nl t 37°/,-,, salt laden » ” ” » 20°55 
15°/, ,, with general cargo,, 45 ‘is is ‘ 2, 
e ” ” CO: »” 40 ” . ” ” 20 ” 
So that the average saving per ship in time might be 24 days. 
Ks. Ks. Rs. 
24 days, at say, Re. 200 sais 4,800 
Pilotage saved* es 450 
f Saving in tug hire, say ios 1,000 


6,260 x 410 = 25,00,000 | 





Saving by ships ... Rs. 87,10,750 ‘ 
e Re, ots 
B.—Savings by Merchants on Boat and Cartage expenses. F 
Sau7.—The im now are over 300,000 tons, whereof about one- 
third has to be warehoused. Taking credit for only 10 per 
i cent. increase in consumption, the saving in A 
be on the one-third portion bonded would be ... woe 
ie Coau.—The saving would only be on the portion used by steamers, 










an say, 100,000 tons, at Re. 1 me “ai 
- y~ Guwera. iporrs exclusive of salt and coal. (No figures showi 
poate eres the number of tons imported seem to be available.) t 
assume 500,000 tons, at Re. 1-12 oy sie ah 
Jure.—Present export 334,385 tous. Wemay er safely reckon 
on an increase of export to 500,000 Let us: 
at Re. 1-8, although, if the 
oh wee 


trea, 










¢ the saving in ot 









oe Ghats, Sees, &0., nrovenr wd Carcurra ny Ratt.—Mr. Tlie. Rs. 
ecg he has shown that the East Indian Railway alone will bring 
in) 1,250,000 tons. From all railways therefore let us say 


1,500,000 tons, at Re. 1-8 tee eas + 22,50,000 
OrHsR PRODUCE NOY BROUGHT IN BY Rat..—If stored in godowns ’ 

on the canal bank, there would be large savings in 

cartage, boat hire, &c. ; but let us say only ... ...  8,00,000 


. 
— __—_— 


81,25,750 
If now we imagine the cost of land, canal, docks, and warehouses to 
amount to the surely excessive sum of 350 lakhs, the account will stand 





thus— .. 
. Rs. 
Interest on 350 lakhs. at 4 percent. —... w. —:14,00,000 
Maintenance, conservancy, and working staff, say. . 4,00,000 
Sinking fund, say oe ns * aes 7,00 000 
. Per annum W08 dip sd 25,00,000 
‘ * Balance available for lightening er de on shipping and on trade 
generally, after providing for deficit (if any) in the accounts 


of the Port Trust, viz., deficit caused by a falling off in 
receipts owing to transfer of business to the now docks ... 56,25,750 

I need scarcely say that’ this is the roughest of estimates, and that it may probably 
need correction on both sides of the account. ‘here are figures necessary for nearer esti- 
mates Which are not available tome. he savings of trade have, however, not knowingly 
been overstated. On the contrary, present charges are not set down at’their full amount 
per ton, nor have | included in the account such items of legitimate canal revenue as tolls 
on inland steamers, and other craft using the canals. Then, again, I have tried to put 
down the cost of the canal system, and of its maintenance, at figures not open to chalenge, 
on the score of being too low, and I may have erred largely on the safer side. Lastly, I 
have not attempted to state the depreciation of property at Calcutta, whieh would follow 
upon the diversion of trade to Diamond Harbour; nor the rise in the value of such property 
euiah must naturally come about if we can succeed in preserving to Calcutta her character 
as 7 or and chief distributing centre for the whole of the rapidly-increasing commerce 
of Bengal. 

I faiealt however, that I have made out a primd facie case in favour of Mr. Bruce's 
scheme ; that such a project, commanding as it would the vote of the Calcutta interest, 
would pay more certainly and more rapidly than one which involves dragging 
merchants and dealers against their will away from this port ; and that, at all events, we 

‘ should advise Government to consider exhaustively the merits of the Mutlah and other 
alternatives before proceeding with the construction of docks at Diamond Harbour. 


Dated 9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, the 15th March 1882. 


From—W. D. Bruce, Esa., 
To—The Vice-Chairman to the Port Commissioners. 

1 inp among the papers submitted to the Commissioners at the 354th meeting a 
letter from the President of the Committee on Docks at Diamond Harbonr, in which the 
Port Commissioners are requested to auswer a series of questions relating to the Hooghly 
and the accommodation for the trade of port now available in Calcutta Most of the 
questions can best be answered by the pilots and merchants, but there are two (10 and 11) 
which, it seems to me, the Port Commissioners are in the best position to answer; and, with 
the view of assisting them in the discussion of these questions, I trust they will excuse my 
submitting to them the views which I now hold on this important subject. During the 
last twelve years that I have been eonnected with the ‘rust, the subject of port improvements 
“— constantly before my mind, and I feel now that I can speak with some confidence 

on the subject. 

The first question (No. 10) runs as follows :— 
“ Having in view the probable increase of traffic on the Caloutta side of the river on 
ion of the railway bridge over the _— ly, do you think that the space now 
of the Port Commissioners will be sufficient for wharfage and general 


‘that it will not. But the present accommodation can be considerably 
be used by a certain class of vessels, so long as they can get up the 
amissioners’ wharves. a ne jelainci ’ 

: would, on the completi e new railway 
it thoynorth of 
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» the town without encroaching on the Maidan, Jetties or docks in Howrah : 






Howrah, and save matiy vessels from the great inconvenience they are now put to by 
ing them in Hiadorpore and Garden Reach. | Press bid 
. There would then be no obstruction between the shipping and the docks in 
and vessels would be saved the expense to which they are now put when it is necessary 
them to dock. On the completion of the railway bridge the bulk of the traffic will come 
direct to Calontta, and the floating bridge can then be moved from the Armenian Ghat site 
to the site I indicate without inconvenience to the ore public or the railway trafic, =~ 


ml ae 


The railway pontoon at Armenian Ghat can also be removed from its present site either 
to Howrah or to a sito in front of the Commissioners’ workshop at Meerbahar Ghat, if it is 
considered necessary to maintain the ferry in this position. 

Another jetty could then be erected to the north of No. 1 jetty, and the whole fron’ 

* of the East Indian Railway Company in Howrah would be available for jetties should it 

* deemed advisable to erect such jetties for the loading of coal or other eyports brought down 
by the railway for direct shipment. If an export trade in coal ever arises, the coal could be 
as easily shipped over jetties in this position as in the proposed docks at Diamond Harbour. 

* To the south of the jetties, or between No. 8 and Chandpal Ghat, the accommodation for 
boat traffic is at present limited, and could not be encroached upon for the use of sea-going 
vessels without causing great inconvenience in the shipment of goods by cargo boats. The 
purchase of the Chandpal Ghat pumping station and the extension of the inland vessels wharf 
to Baboo Ghat will afford a certain amount of relief. But I can see no good reasofi for , 
confining the boat traffic within these limits; the boat wharf might be extended without any 
inconvenience to the public, or encroaching on the drive, to the point opposite the north end 
of the carriage stand at the Eden Gardens, and, if this were allowed, another jetty might be 
constructed to the south of No. 8. ‘This, with a new jetty north of No.1, wonld give ten 
jetties for sea-going vessels, at eight of which vessels of 400 feet in length could be 
discharged. 

This in my opinion is all that can be done to extend the accommodation on the Caleutta 
bank of the river abreast of the town, and it will not, when completed, provide for more 
than 259 or 260 general cargo vessels annually. 

No wharfage accommodation can be provided for salt ships or to vessels employed in the 
coasting trade, and there is practically no river frontage available'to provide accommodation 
for the increase in the trade of the port generally, except at Garden Reach, which is incon- 
veniently suited for communication with the business quarters of Calcutta. 

The next question then arises— 

“Jf not, can you suggest any means of supplying the deficiency otherwise than by 
constructing the proposed docks ?” 

Docks at Diamond Harbour have often been proposed, but last, I believe, by Mr. Simms, 
nearly thirty years ago. He weut fully into the subject, but nothing came of it, and it. is 
ay opinion that if they are carried out now they will prove as great a failure as Port 

anning. 

All experience has shown that it is most difficult to move a great and established centre of 
trade, and also that, while it is possible to bring ships within easy distance of the merchants, - 
the merchants won’t move to the ships. It will, no doubt, be argued that it is not intended to 
move the merchants from Oaleutta to Diamond Harbour. ‘he ships will stop there, but the 

‘onds are to be delivered by the railway in Calcutta, just as they are now delivered at the 
jetties; but such a system won’t work. ‘Lhe merchant or his shipping clerk must be near the 
ship and in constant communication with those on board. Disputes as to breakage, damage 
by water, and short delivery are constantly arising, and have to be settled betwoen the 
captain or agent of the ship and the consignees of the goods, and it would, it seems to me, 
be impossible for any cargo importer or exporter of goods to work with ships at Diamond 
Harbour withopt having an office on the spot, which would lead to extra expense, division of 
establishment, and interfere seriously with the conduct of business. \ 

have no doubt such reasons will be considered trivial objections to the scheme, but 
T have during the last twelve years seen so much of the worry and annoyance these disputes 
cause, even when working ships directly under the eye of the merchants, and I am certain - 
they would lead to such serious detention or loss if the proper parties were not on the spot 
to settle them, that 1 feel convinced no ship will stop to discharge or load at Diamond 
Harbour so long as she can get up the Hooghly to Calcutta even at some. little it 
herself. The question then arises, how can they best be provided with proper acoomm 
in Caleutta? The space available for moorings within easy distance of the | 
quarter of the town is limited, and I have already shown that only a very. slight i 

in the length of the wharves for sea-going vessels can be made on the Caleutta ban 
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answer when the East Indian Railway runs into Galeutta. ‘The great bulk of 
“Indian Railway traffic will leave Howrah when the bridge is completed, and 
done to facilitate the landing shipping of goods mast be done in conn 
era ener on the Celentin mk of the river. Nee. 
“The space available for jetties or wharves on the river bank being 
certain that docks must sooner or later be constructed if the ships 
asy distance of the merchant offices. Many sites for 
time to time, but the site which seems to offer the 
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‘ and draft than those now running to come to Caleutta; and 
that, looking to the probable increase in the size of vessels trading with Calcutta, docks for 
the accommodation of such vessels should be constructed at Diamcend Harbour. 

I quite agree with the proposers of this scheme in thinking that, in considering the 

uestion of extensive improvements for the shipping trade of Calcutta, the dangers and 

_ shoals of the Hooghly, likely to lead to any interruption of traffic, should be taken into 
account. But I eannot agree in the opinion that by establishing docks at Diamond Harbour 
the worst shoals or the greatest dangers in navigating the Hooghly will be avoided. The 
answers of the pilots to the first nine questions will, I hope, have convinced the Com- 
mittee that the most changeable shoals in.the Hooghly, and those most likely to interrupt 
traffic, lie between Diamond Harbour and the sea. Betweon Calcutta and Diamond Harbour 
the Hooghly is now practically in the same state as it was a hundred years ago. Changes , 
take place annually in the James and Mary sands, but they are well understood, and pilots, * 
can guard against them. Below Diamond Harbour, in the Rangafullah channels, the case 
is very different. These channels are constantly changing, and in 1879-80 the Bellary 
channel—the only channel by which vessels could cross these sands—was rather worse than , 
the James and Mary shoal. Hitherto it has generally been found that as one channel across 
these sands closed up another opened out; but a study of the charts showing the great 
ai constant changes that take place between Culpeo and Mud Point should, I think, 

e convince the Committee that the closing of one channel need not necessarily be immediately 
followed by the opening of another, and that at any moment a bar might be thrown up 
which would cause a serious delay to (if it did not entirely prevent) the crossing of deeply 
laden ‘vessels. The evidence collected by the Committee of 1553-54, and again by Mr. 
Leonard in 1864, all go to show that the chances of interruptions to traffic are greater below 
than above Diamond Harbour. Tne Committee that sat in 1554, in their report, divided 
the Hooghly channels into three classes :—Ist, the stationary ; 2nd, the fluctuating; and 
3rd, the Spvaioratad ; and then go on to. say—“The portion of the river between Calcutta 
and Oulpee may be considered to embrace all the channels of the first, class, for though 
within it are found the dangerous and variable sands that lie between Fisherman’s Point 
and Diamond Harbour, and the minor ob-tacles at Rayapoor and Mayapoor, yet there is an 
apparent permanence of character in the remainder of that section of the river which is 
not found lower down. 

“The channels between Oulpee and Kedgereo constitute the second or fluctuating class, 
and their changes are constant and rapid both in character and position.’ Below Kedgeree 
the report goes on to say that “ the preponderance of evidence decides that they have 
deteriorated ” 

In the report submitted yy Mr. Obbard, River Surveyor, on the condition of the Ranga- 
fullah channel between 1755 and 1856, he says—‘ December 1796. Outer channel sv bad 
that ships of draught cannot use it, and inuer so narrow that they cannot be laid across it to 
drop. Master-Attendant therefore recommends that none of the Company’s ships be brought 
above Kedgeree.”’ 


It would be a serious matter if such an interruption to traffic occurred now. . But the 
use of steam renders it possible for vessels to navigate narrow channels which without steam 
they dare not attempt. It would not therefore riow necessarily follow that if the channels 
got into the same state that they were in 1796 there would be any interruption to the traffic ; 

ut I think it is,a very significant, fact, bearing on tho general condition of these channels, 
that whereas in former years vessels of any draught could be brought up withont steam, the - 
pilots are now prohibited from taking any vessel drawing more than 21 feet either up or 
down the river without a tug. 


Bearing all these facts in mind, it appears to me that tho first question to be decided, 
when considering the question of improvements on the large scale now proyosed, is whether 
all such improvements are to be left entirely at the mercy of the changing channels of the 
Hooghly, or whether it would not be advisable to have a second string to our bow and to 
connect Calcutta by a ship canal with the Mutlah. I am decidedly of opinion that the 
latter. is the proper and wisest course to adopt. If docks are now to be constructed to meet 
the t increase in trade, which it is anticipated that the construction of new railway rig 2 

the 








«will bring into Calcutta, such docks should be in a position to communicate either wit 
Mitlah or the Hooghiy. 
‘ ks at Diamond Harbour are just as likely to be cut off from communication with 
the sea as the port of Caloutta, and this fuct alono is to my mind a sufficient reason against 
their construction, even were it probable that they would be used by vessels with cargoes 
01 atta, which I feel confident they would not, so long as such vessels even at some risk 
ves can get up to Calcutta. : 


on then to supply the deficiency in space otherwise than by the proposed 
d Harbour sania be (1) to dredge a ship canal of the same section as the | 
the Mutlah to Sealdah; (2) to excavate a large dock on the east side of 
position shown on the tracing which accompanies this letter; and (3) to 
ith,the Hooghly bya cut joining the river at Ghitpore to ‘the north of —— 
the canal Vessels could then enter the dock either from the HL S 

ake berths either inthe dock or at the jetties. The depth of waterin  —~ 
it for vessels drawing 24 or 25 feet. Vessels could then proce 6 

eof tide, there being suflicient water at all times froma 





















A. > . afr 
point on the Mutlah about five miles below Port , where I propose th 
start from to the sea. - ; | 

To properly carry out this scheme, the Calcutta canals from the entrance lock at 
‘to Chitpore should be made over to the Port Commissioners, and form part of the port of 
Calcutta. The Commissioners might recoup Government the expenditure recently imourred . — 
in improving the canals, and im return charge all boats discharging in the eanal the same « 
wharfage fees as are now charged on the inland vessels wharves in the Hooghly. 

Boats that now pass through the canal to discharge on the river wharves pay all the 
canals dues and the port dues as well, and there seems no good reason why the dis 
charging in the anal should not pay for the facilities they there receive. The revenue at 
present derived from the canals, and which is really paid for keeping open the commi 

* cation through the Sunderbuns, would still bo charged by Government and be avgilable for 

«improving the canals and channels which would remain under the Irrigation Department. 
The locked portion of the canal would then form part of the .dock system I propose, and * 
there would be free and easy communication between the boats in the canal and the vessels 

* in the dock, as the water in the canals and inthe dock would all be at the seme level. 

This is an outline of the works I would suggest to meet the future requirements of the 
trade of Caloutta. The proposed dock would be in the most convenient position for railway 
traffic and within easy distance of the merchants’ offices, while the construction of* the catal 
would render Calcutta for ever independent of the freaks of the Hooghly. ° 

What the actual cost of the docks would be, I am not in a position to say, but they 
can be constructed in the position I have ind:cated as cheaply as at Diamand Harbour, while 
the actual outlay of capital on all the buildings and accessories, which it would be necessary 
to construct at Diamond Harbour, would be far greater than in Oalcutta, where warehouses, 
water-supply, gas, and drainage already exist. , 

The cost of dredging the canal would be, I estimate, about £750,000. Interest on 
this sum at 44 per cent. would be £35,750; and if to this is added £12,000 for annual 
repairs and dredging, the total cost of maintenance would be 44 lakbs per annum. The 
saving in pilotage ulone by the Mutluh route would cover a great part of this, and as the 
trade of Calcutta is gradually becoming a steam trade, there is practically very little necessity 
to consider the question of towage in connection with their proposéd works. 

The construction of docks would, I believe, tend very much to increase the number of 
steamers. Ifthe Commissioners had proper arrangements for the discharge of salt steamers, 
they could then come out laden with salt. At present they cannot, as salt has to be dis- 
charged into boats and as the consignee requires it. So far the Commissioners derive no 
revenue whatever beyond mooring hire from any vessels trading to the port, except those 
bringing general cargoes. With a dock and greater facilities for loading vessels direct from 
the railway wagons, they would at once secure the landing and shipping charges from 
vessels employed in the salt trade and on the coast and China trades. ‘There is therefore, 
it will be seen, ample room for a great extension of improved appliances without in any wa 
encroaching on tho revenue derived from improvements already constructed. But 
further improvements should be made where they will afford the greatest conveniences to 
those employed in the trade of the port, and where they‘can form part of and utilize to a 
great extent the facilities which have already been provided—not in a position where, if they 
are used at all, they will be in opposition to the works already constructed, and where 
1 believe they would never be profitable unless a groat part of the trade of Calcutta, and the 

* merchants wh conduct it, removed to Diamond Harbour. "iy 
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| EXPERIMENTAL OULTIVATION OF 
, IN KHORDA IN ORISSA. 





a Tue following papers are published im the Calcutta Gazette for general 
information :— — 





No. 193, dated Cuttack, the 10th February 1883. 
Momo. by A. Saira, Esa., Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 


_ Cory forwarded to the Sccretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial 
Department So sahar for information, in continuation of this office No. 887+ 
of the *19th une 1882. ‘The instructions solicited in paragraph 18 of: 

. Mr. Taylor’s report as to the disposal of the paddy will be awaited. 


2. ‘Tie samples of the paddy noted in paragraph 17 are transmitted ina « 
separate packet. 


So ° . No. 9, dated Khoorda, the 22nd January 1883. 


* 
e From—W. ©. Tayror, Eso., Settlement Officer, 
To—'The Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 


Iw continuation of my No. 251 of the 3lst May last, I have the honour to report the 
result during the past season of experimental cultivation of the so-called Corolina paddy from 
Ceylon, forwarded by the Government of India for trial in Khoorda. : 

2. Asstated in my last letter, only two seers of good seed were obtained from tke half 
seer of seed originally received ; 

8. .After keeping a sample of the first year’s produce for comparison,:I treated the rest 
nearly two seers, as follows. ? 

4. Nearly one seer was sown broadoast on the 2nd June 1882 on 3,000 square feet 
of 13” class single-cropped dhan land. After 'he land had been ploughed up twice, and as 
the place was near an irrigation dam, and in the line of drainage where it would receive 
washings from the high land, I gave no manure in order to check over luxuriance of growth, 

5. This dhan germinated a little slower than the dhan of indigenous varieties in the 
surrounding fields, but when up, it continued to grow very well, and produced remarkably 
ma healthy plants, which were bushy and of a dark green colour with very stout straw. 

. On the 15th July the crop was puddled by passing the plough through and through 
it, after the local fashion called bbasan. This had the effect of killing most of the 
and weeds, and when the plants stood up again and began to grow, it was weeded (called 
bacha), and the plants where too thick were thinned out, and replanted where too thin, 
called (khela). ‘Lhis was at the end of July. 

7. After the bacha khe/a nothing was done, except one weeding to the crop 
through which there was a constant flow of water night aud day which, owing to the swampy 
nature of the soil, could not be cut off, as I should have liked duing occasionally. 

8. This constant flow of water and the washings from the high land caused the plants 
to become too large and leafy, and although the grain ripened by about the middle of 
November, I was not able to cut it uitil the 29th of that month, and even then the straw 
was quite green. 
ithe outturn from this experiment weighed, after it was thoroughly dried, 604 seers, 
the whole of which I have preserved. 

10. With the other half of last year’s seed I tried the planting out system called rua 

The seed, a little less than one seer, was sown in a seed bed, well manured, on the 16th 
June 1882. 

The plants were taken up and planted out on the 5th August last on 2,500 square foet 
of 13” class tingle-cropped dhan land, which had been previously puddled and prepared for ~*~ 


- 


11. This land also wos commanded by irrigation from the dam montioned above,and = + 
also from another spring, but the sofl was different. The plants grew well, though not so 
luxutiantly as in No. | experiment. They were twice weeded, and were frequently ah pers 

in was ripe and the straw dry by the 15th November, but owing to press of ether 
an wes not out untilthe 23rd. The outturn, when dry, weighed 52 seers, but two 
rs must have been lost, as I saw a good deal of grain lying in the field which had 


: aks shove, it will be soon that from the two seers of seed obtained by me 

ver’ made in 1881, I have obtained 112} seers of good seed, or about fifty-six — 

te of ooo damage aes me RagPa 4 a 2 me 
ight of the straw, when thoroughly dried, was seers of 80 tolahs, 

mon 0 mounds he as oe all coars Re? 
} varieties ; aro all coarse rice, but 

yield very fair, and I have been asked for seed several 


‘old or two of this paddy as a spring rop, « 
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16. ‘This “Carolina paddy” is totally different from any of the 'm 
“Cun paday” ota acoso oy a wed veep cand Don te eatage 
addy at al . , eee 


17. In conclusion, I beg to enclose small samples as follows :— Aes 
* No. 1. Sample of the two seers seod obtained in 1881. 4 


» 2. pee 
a Samples of the dhan grown in 1882 showing the four varieties contained in 





” 


» 4 the seed obtained from Government of India in 1880. 


» 5. 

18. Instructions are solicited as to the disposal of the seed obtained. I can spare about 
two maunds; the cost will be Rs. 5, which will quite satisfy the cultivators who worked the 
experiment under my supervision. ‘The rest of the seed I should like to keep for distribution 

and further experiments. . 


* 





ADMISSION INTO THE SUBORDINATE EXECUTIVE SERVICE. 





APPOINTMENT DEPARTMANT., ; hs 
Dated Calcutta, the 23rd February 1883. ; bs 
RESOLUTION, 

Tue Lieutenant-Governor has for some time past been of opinion. that 
the system under which the Subordinate Executive Service in these Provinces 
is at present recruited is not satisfactory, inasmuch as it affords Government 
no sufficient means of estimating the qualifications of the candidates for | 
employment. Changes in this system have from time to time been made, and 
the following statement gives succinctly a history of the subject:— =~ 

2. In 1868, Sir William Grey, as Lieutenant-Governor, introduced a 

lan under which candidates were appointed to the Subordinate Executive 
Bervice partly by nomination and partly by the results of a competitive 
examination. The object of the examination was to test the general educa- 
tion and intelligence of the candidates, as well as their knowledge of English and 
of one of the vernacular languages of these Provinces. The candidates were 
required to compose an English and a vernacular essay, and to answer 

uestions on general subjects. The first examination was held on the 26th 
‘May 1868. Sixty-nine persons were admitted to it, and 12 European and 18 
native candidates were selected for appointment. Upwards of 2} years 
elapsed before the last of these persons could be provided with appointments, 
and in consequence no more examinations were held during Sir William Grey’s 
administration. 

8. In 1871, Sir George Campbell, who succeeded Sir William Grey as 
Lieutenant-Governor, declared his intention of establishing a system’ of 
examination for candidates for appointment to the Subordinate Executive 
Service. Rules for the examination, dated the 26th Septrmber and 8rd Ovtober 
1871, were duly published in the Calcutta Gazette. In 1872 these rules 

_ were so far modified that every candidate was required to produce a e:'rti- 
- ficate of character, a health ‘certificate, and another certificate showing 
that he was able to ride 12 miles at a rapid pace or walk 12 miles within three 
and a half hours. Persons who could produce these certificates were r ‘ed 
‘to passa preliminary examination in English, unless they had passed saiiiees: 
sity Examination, in which case they were exempted from the tag 

_ examination. An examination (1) in the Vernacular, and (2) in 

' Surveying, and Engineering was compulsory on all candidates. Exa 
in Law, Elementary Botany and Chemistry, and Gymnastics were optic 
the reservation that no one who failed in Law could get an appoint 
_ salary over Rs. 100, and that no one who failed in Chemistry and B 
be appointed to the Opium Department. At the examination held 
1872, nine European and 87 native candidates presented t 
examination. Of these 17 were declared to be eligible for ap 
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nde. In the rules for the Native Civil Service Examination for 

, it was declared that all appointments in the Subordinate Executive 
Service, and all posts of Rs 50 and upwards in the subedivisional establish- 
ments, both in tie regulation and in the non-regulation districts, would 
ordinarily be reserved for persons who passed the Native ‘Civil - Service 
Examination. 

4, In 1874, out of 423 candidates who obtained permission to present 
themselves for examination, °85 actually appeared and were examined. Of 
. these 67 were declared to have passed in the higher and 133 in the lower grade. 
The first three examinations held in Sir George Campbell’s time tlius rendered 
861 men eligible for appointments. The deputation to sub-divisions of sub> 
. executive officers, however, enabled the Government to secure appointments 
for almost ail those who passed the first two examinations, while the opera- 
tions for the relief of the famine in 1874 afforded the opportunity of employ- 
ing temporarily a considerable number of those who passed the examination - 
. in that year. The number of the officers who had bven selected was, however, — « 
edargely in .excess of the ordinary requirements of the service. The resoli- 

, tion, therefore, reviewing the results of the examination of 1874, stated 
that it bad been decided to raise the standard of proficiency with a view to 
reducing the number of candidates likely to present themselves for examination. 
Accordingly, ut the examination held in February and March 1875, the candi- 

‘dates were required to. obtain two-thirds of the marks in each subject, to —~ 
‘entitle them to be passed by the higher standard, and one-half marks in 
each subject to be passed by the lower standard. Nivxety-two candidates 
were ‘permitted to appear at the examination, but 78 only went through it Of 
these, five were declared to have passed the higher grade and 15 t!e lower gra/e. 
In the resolution on,the results of the examination of 1875, it was stated 
that about 80 passed candidates had to be provided with higher grade, and 120 
with lower grade appointments, and that in consideration of this large number 
of passed candidates, no further examination would be held until further notice. 

5. Subsequently, in a minute dated the 25th September 1875, Sir Richard 
Temple reviewed the principle on which examinations had been previously 
conducted, and pointed out tiat it had resulted in the pyssing of a larger yyw 
number of candidates who came up toa given standard, than could be provided 
for in any reasonable time. He therefore decided that in future the number 
of places in the higher and the lower class to be competed for should 
be fixed, and that they should be allotted to the corresponding number 
of candidates who stood first at the examination, and that for those who 
were thus passed employment would be found. The rules for the examination 
published under date the 28rd November 1875, were not othevwise materially 
altered, but candidates passed at any previous exaninwion were per- 
mitted to appear at the examination under the revised rules in the grade i 
which they had previously passed. The number of places offered for compe 
tition was four in the higher and seven in the lower grade. As, however, 
the rules had not been made public sufficiently early in the year to afford 
candidates much time for preparation, the number of cand dates who appeared 

_ at the examination held in 1876 was less than the number of s»ppointinents 
offered. Only eight candidates appeared, of whom two were declared cligibles 

poin ts in the higher grade, and four for appointments in the lower * 

n November 1876. a notification was published declaring that of the _ 

who might present themselves for examination in 1877, four would _ 

d and declared eligible to hold first class appointments, and six to 

md class appointments, the places being awarded to candidates 

to. their order of merit in the examination, provided that none, would 

ed for a vacancy in the higher class of appoint nts unless he 

at least two-thirds, or for one in the lower class, at least half, of. the 

r of marks obtainable upon the whole examinasion. ‘Thirteen 

ppeared at the examination held in March 1877, ten for the 
for the lower we Fi bur none ar sacoers' nh . on ey 

o went up for the lower e were declared 10 ha¥e passed. . 

o who saaniea Gir Ricsard ‘Temple, considered 
exal tion had been a failure,’ and — 

»» under. whicl the names 
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who appear from their position, training, and educational acquirements to be 
persons eligible for appointment either as Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collee- 
tors, oras Sub-Deputy Collectors, are entered in two registers, and from amongst 
the names so entered a selection is made on the occurrence of a vacaney. 
At the’ present time both lists contain a Jarge number of namvs, some of 
which hive been on the registers for many years. Partly owing to this fact, 
and partly because the qualifications of the candidates were not always fully 
recorded, the information which tie Government now has on this point is not 
sufficient to ensure a satisfactory selection, The object in view is to obtain 
tue best men for the public service. No mere system of examination us 
regards educational qualifications is sufficient for this purpose, and the Lien- 
tenant-Governor’s disire is to combine with cducational tests sou.e practical 
experience of fitness for the officidd work wiich falls to the lot of officers of 
this class. In the Subordinate Judicial Service no pers :n jis appointed 
a Moonsiff who has not, besides the attainment of a B. L. degree, shown his 
aptitude for judicial duty by a three y.ars’ training as a pleader in the- 
judicial courts; and some arrangement of a similar kind is necessary, wr 
secure efficiency in men selected for the exceutive work under Government. — « 
Mr. Rivers Thompson vas therefore determined on gradually int:oducing a 
system under which appointments to the Subordinate Executive Service as 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors shall again be thrown open to 
competition, Lo mect the claims of those who, under the nomination system, 
have been waiting their turn for appointment, all vacancies during the current | / 
year (1888) will be filled by candidates now borne on the Government 
lists. In January 1884, those on the lists who have not succeeded in getting an 
a: pointment will be, together with the men in the first and second grades of 
Suv-Deputy Collectors, allowed to compete for the appointmeats that will 
fall vacant in that year, In January 1855, all appointments in the Subor- 
dinate Exceutive Se:vice will be thrown open to public competition. Two 
months previous to the examination to be thus held, notice will be given us 
to the number of vacancies expected during the ensuing year, and these 
vacancies, as they oceur, will be filled up according to the results of the 
examination. Ordinarily there are six or s:veu substantive ya ancies in the 
year. 

7. The examinations of January 1685 and subsequent years will be open 
to all natives of India, including Eu:asians, who have passed the Enirance 
Examination of the Calcutta University, who can produce certificates of 
health, respectability and good moral character, and who are not more than 25 
years of age. Each candidate will pay a fee of Ks. 10 to cover the expenses 
of examination, and applications to be allowed to appear at it, accompanied 
by the fee and the necessary certificates, must be sent not later than tre 
Ist Deevmber in each year to the Under-Secretary in the Appointment 
Department, or to such other person as the Lieutenant-Governor may 
appoint. To those whose applications are rejected the fee will be returned. 
For the exawination to be held next January a fee of Rs. 5 will be charged, 
and intimation of intention to appear at it must be sert into the Under- 
Secretary not later than the Ist of Deceniber next. It must be distinctly 
understood that at this examination only those persons whose names are now | 
entered in the list of registered candidates, or who bold appointments in the ‘tirst 
or second grades of Sub-Deputy Collectors, will be allowed to compete. Hence- 
forward no fresh names will be udded to the existing list of candidate 
Particulars as tu the subjects and standard of examination will be publiahat 
hereafter. ; 

8. So far as regards the competitive examinations. It remains to consider 
what plan shall be adopted for the training of the candidates who have 
succeeded according to the number of vacancies assigned, after the examination, 
Yhe Lieutenavt-Governor proposes to attach them at once to different 
dutivs in districts. They may be usefully employed as subordinates tothe 
Personal Assistants of Commissioners of Divisions, as Assistants to Managers — 
of Governtbent and Ward.’ estates, as Assisvants to Superintendents of 
and Settlements, or in any other capacity where they will have an oppor 
of learning the practical duties of every day work which belongs — 
Subordinate Mxecutive Service, During such employment they 
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regarded as probationers, and their eventual appointment, toa substantive 
post will depend upon the manner in which they discharge their duties. Until 
they obtain asubstantive appointment, they will receive a small subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 50 per mwensem. In ordinary course all such probationers 
would be absorbed into the regular service in twelve months from the tite 
of pissing the examination. . 

9. These proposals apply only to persous seeking the appointment of 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. Sub-Deputy Collectors form an 
entirely distinct class, and have no claim by right to promotion to the superior 

rade in the Subordinate Executive Service, though it will be open to them to 
obtain it through the system of examination now contemplated. The Govern- 
ment, however, reserves to itself the right, under special circumstances, ef 
rewarding meriforious services by direct appointment or by promotion. . 

Orpex.—Ordered trata copy of this Resolution be forwarded to all Com- 
missioners of Divisions for information and for communication to the District 
Officers. : 

Ordered also that a copy of this Resolution be published in the Caleutla 
Gazelle. 

° 





Ly order of the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


¥F. B. PEACOCK, 
Offy. Seeretary to the Gort. of Bengal. 








PUBNA RIOT CASE. 


Dated Calcutta, the 27th February 1$83. 
From—F. B. Pracock, Esq., Officiating Seeretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Judicial, Political, and Appointment Departments, 
To—Tue Commissioner of the Rajshahye and Cooch Behar Division. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Metcalfe’s letter 
No. 2J, dated 16th January last, submitting his report on the s:rious case of 
rioting which occurred at Dulai, in the district of Pubna, on the 10th Decem- 
ber last. The occurrence was first reported by you to Government on the 20th 
December, and Mr. Metcalfe, who shortly afterwards was appointed to act for 
you during your absence on leave, was requested by the Lieutenant-Gorernor to 
procecd to Pubna, and submit a further report on the case, giving the result 
of the proceedings in the Magistrate’s Court against the accused. This report 
he has submitted with his letter under acknowledgment, and the Government 
has been put in possession of the entire facts of the case. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, however, considered it advisable to reserve his remarks upon 
the case until the decision of the appeal pending before the Sessions Judge 
of the 24-Pergunnahs, who has now upheld the conviction, though he has 
modified the orders of the Magistrate. 

2. The present occurrence is the latest outcome of the litigation in which 
Azeem Chowdhury, the zemindar of Dulai, has been involved for more than 
twenty years in connection with his first wife’s claim to the dowry promised to 
her on marriage. ‘The original suit for the dowry was institut d before 1860 
in the Court of the Subordinate Judge of Furreedpore. It was dismissed by the 
Subordinate Judge, but was decreed by the High Court on appeal, and this 
decree was subsequently confirmed by the Privy Council in 1876-77, Another 
‘uit was then instituted for the mesne profit of the estates decreed. This 
case also was decided in favour of .the wife by the High Court, 
and the decision was upheld by the Privy Council in 1881. Before the 
termination of the first suit, the wife having had to borrow money from 
Mr. N. Pogose of Dacca, sold him the High Court’s decree in satisfaction of 
her debt. Mr. Pogose, however, died before the litigation was finally concluded, 
and his estate came under the control of the Official Assignee, who appointed 
Mr. Brae as his agent. ‘Tbis gentleman appears to have since been engaged in 
enforcing the decrees, and, notwithstanding the most persistent resistance on 
the part of Azeem Chowdhury, by the commencement of Decembtr last the 
latter’s estates had been sold, and an order had been issued by tlie Judge for 
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the attachment’ of all his remaining property at Dulai, consisting 
residence, cash and furniture, and for his arrest. ’ 
* 8 Gt appéars that Azeem Chowdhury had in his possession promissory 
netes of the value of several laklis, which he had some years before endorsed in 
favour of his son by his second wife, for the purpose of avoiding their attachment 
in execution of the first decree. These, however, he was unable to negotiate 
without his son’s consent, and the ill-feeling existing between them prevented 
any arrangement being made on the subject. It appears from the Magistrate’s 
memorandum, quoted in the report, that an effort was made by him in September * 
last to eff.ct an agreement between the father and the son, with the view of 
disposing of some of the notes for the payment of the money decreed. 
Mr. Barrow had an interview with them at Pubna; but, although he had 
reason to hope at the time that the advice which he then gtre them would 
lead toa settlement of the decrees, no such result follow-d. Toe dispute 
between Azeem Chowdhury and his son continued, and the Magjstrate found 
it necessary to make special police arrangements for the preservation of peace 
in Dulai and the neighbourhood. : 

A, In Novenber Mr. Brae obtained the order for the attachment of 
Azeem Chowdhury’s house, which resulted eventually in the serious rioting 
under notice, Te applied to the Magistrate for police assistance to carry out 
the order, but this was refused, and he was referred to the Civil Court. The 
Lieutenant-Governor approves of Mr. Barrow’s action in thus declining to 
place any police at the disposal of the decr:e-holder without a request from the 
Civil Court, and consicers that the orders which he issued on the 
occasion were judicious and sufficient. Eventually the Nuib Nazir of 
the Court, who was deputed to attach the house, was resisted ‘in a 
formal way by some of Azeem Chowdhury’s men, and abandoned further 
proceedings. ‘he Judge thereupon sanctioned the progecution of the men 
who had opposed him, and also requested the Magistrate to direct the police 
to give proper protection to the Nazir, who was now deputed to deliver 
possession of the house to Mr. Brae and to arrest Azeem Chowdhury. The 
Magistrate accordingly issued warrants against ‘he men accused of 
resisting the Naib Nazir, and directed the Inspector and subsequently 
the District Superintendent himself to accompany the Nazir with a force of 
constables, and support him in the exeeution of his duty. Such, briefly, is’ 
the history of the case up to the day of the rioting. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor has no desire to enter into the family 
concerns of Azeem Chowdhury, but it is clear that the discord which 
prevailed in his household led him into difficulties, not so much of a 
pecuniary ss of a domestic character; and that, though able from the 
money at his command to satisfy the deerees against him, he preferred, 
apparently from animosity to his first wife, to’ resist the execution of the 
decrees by every means in his power. Probably if the deerees had not come into 
the hands of the Official Assignee, Azeem Chowdiury’s pertinacity in resistance 
to the law would have been successful for a much longer period. As it was, 
notwithstanding carnest endeavours on the part of the Magistrate to adjast the 
differences between the father and son, the former remained obdurate and refused 
a settlement which he had ample means to effect peaceably. He still resisted 


— the attachment of his house, and, when after a first successful show of opposi- 







fe entrance“ to the premises by a number of unarmed men, out of whom a féy 


tion, he learnt that the Judge’s officers were coming under the protection of 
the police, he made arrangements of a formidable character to prevent them * 
from obtaining access to it and so fulfilling the duty to which they were i 
deputed at the instance of the Civil Court. 

6. What occurred when the Nazir proceeded to the house with the police» 
on the 10th December is described in detail in Mr. Metcalfe’s report. ‘He 
was accompanied by Mr. Rattray, the District Superintendent, Mr, Brae, — 
and the Sub-Kegistrar of Dulai, who was specially requested by Mr. Rattray — 
to go with them. ‘The police force consisted of the Inspector, a Sub-Inspeetor, 
two head constables aud 18 constables, of whom six only were armed with 
muskets. Before starting, the District Superintendent, having heard of — 
the preparations made for resistance, sent a warning to Azeem Chowdhury 
that the police would fire if attacked. The party ‘were met at the — 
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respectable persons came forward and entreated the — Superintendent 
not to proceed, as they feared there would be bloodshed, and he would be killed. 
Mr. Rattray, however, explained the circumstances which ‘vendered» the 
presence of the police necessary, and pushed on. A clubman’ then rushed 
unarmed among the police and was knocked down, whereupon & number of 
men with spears and sticks advanced, shouting and yelling in a threateningsand 
defiant manner. The constables were then directed to load in the presence of 
these men, and to continue their advance. They were, however, assailed with 
brickbats and other missiles, and being confronted by a large number of men 
armed with spears, and seeing others similarly armed crowding the baleony and 
terrace above, several of them fell back among the crowd, leaving only four 
men wWith,the District Superintendent. As the rioters again advanced, Mr. 
Rattray took his gun from his orderly and fired a charge of snipe-shot at their 
legs, The party aimed at retreated bebind a wall, but another party rushed 
forward, and Mr. Rattray fired his second barrel. At this moment, 





. without any orders from the District Superintendent, four shots were 


~fixed by the constables who had fallen back, and who, it is stated, would not 
advance on account of the brickbats thrown at them. The clubmen then ran 
inside”’the house and closed the door. blocking it up with timber and bales of 
jute, and the police took shelter under the balcony. 

7, A party of men subsequently came forward to endeavour to arrange 
terms between Azeem Chowdhury and Mr. Brae, and while these discussions 
were going on, the police moved to the entrance to the premises. Tho nego- 
tiations failed; and, late in the afternoon, the premises having in the 
meantime been vacated by the rioters, the doors were taken off their hinges 
or broken down, and the Nazir entered and attached all the property found in 
the house, amongst which were three chests of money, containing no less than 
Ks, 1,29,000. In one of the courtyards two men were found wounded, who 
stated that they had been shot by the police. One hada bullet wound in his 
body, and has since died. The other, who was wounded by a bullet through the 
fleshy part of the leg, has, it seems, recovered under treatment in hospital. 
There were also found on the premises 15 swords, 16 spears, three guns 
(one of which was loaded), a great number of sticks, and some bows and arrows. 

8. ‘wo days after Azeem Chowdhury was arrested by the Magistrate in 
a mat house adjoining his own, which was included in the Civil Court decree, 
and there is apparently no reason to doubt that he was oe on the 
premises when the resistance was offered to the police. He was Sibsequently 
tried and convicted of abetment of resistance to the taking of property by the 
lawful authority of a public servant, of employing or conniving at the employ- 
ment of persons t2 commit rioting with deadly weapons, and of abetting 
such rioting, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and fines aggregating 
Rs. 8,000. The Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs, to whom the appeal was _trans- 
ferred as the offence had been committed in contempt of the @rder of the local 
Judge, has modified the finding and sentence, convicting the accused of not 
having, as the owner or occupicr of the premises fur whose benefit the rioting 
with deadly weapons was committed, used the means in his power to prevent 
such rioting, and sentencing him to a fine of Rs. 2,000. 

9. Mr. Rivers Thompson refrains from entering into any discussion of the 
judicial decisions in the case. He deems it sufficient to note that the Appellate 
Court has found that an offence of rioting with deadly weapons, which is 
punishable with imprisonment extending to three years, was committed, and that 
Azeem Chowdhury, though technically not liable to punishment for the rioting 
itself, was responsible for that offence. The Lieutenant-Governor’s immediate 
concern is with the conduct «f the police in respect to the firing on the rioters, 
and On that point, after the most careful and anxious consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, he feels bound to record his opinion that the police 
cannot be censured, and ‘that the responsibility for the death of the 
unfortunate man who was shot rests entirely with tiiose who, after a protracted 
defiance of the law through a long series of years, eventually organized armed 

_ Yesistance to the execution of the Civil Court’s orders. ‘The police did not, 


proceed to the spot unlawfully, but under proper and legal authority Azeem 
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Chowdhury and his men were quite well aware that the police were supporting 
he Nazir at the request of the Judge ; and the District Superintendent had taken 
bis PAS ; . 
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the precaution. of warning Whe Salcrs starting 4 for the hadée # it, if attacked, | 
the police would fire upon their assailants. Nevertheless, when the police 
arrived, there was no indication of any intention on the part. of Azeem 
Chowdhury to abandon his determination to resist the law. The District 
Superintendent was, on the contrary, told at the entrance to the premises that 
there would be bloodshed if he ‘entered ; and when the police moved on, as 
they were bound to do, they found themselves confronted, threatened and 
attacked by a large body of armed men, reported to have exceeded 250 
in number. The District Superintendent’s attempts to frighten ~ the 
rioters, first, by ordering the police to load in their presence, and next, by 
discharging his gun, loaded with small shot, proved unavailing, and it was 
at this stage that some of the constables fired. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, while deploring the loss of life which resulted, cannot, wider these 
circumstances, condemn the police for having . used their arms. The 
notoriously lawless character of Azeem Chowdhury, the remark of his men 
to the District Superintendent at the entrance to the prenfises, the crowds 
of armed retainers inside, and their aggressive movements, were quite suffi. 
cient to show that a determined and desperate resistance was intended, aud 
that even for self-defence only they must meet force with force. It is easy eaough, 
to criticise the conduct of the police at a distance, and to contend, a8 the 
Lieutenavt-Governor has seen it contended, that the resistance offered was 
no suflicient justification of the course adopted by them. Ifa continuous 
and deliberate opposition to the execution of the Jaw is to be allowed to 
prevail, the criticism may be justified. But the police here were brought 
into a great difficulty, not of their own choosing, by the violent acts of a man 
who, from his position in the district, should have been on the side of obedience 
and order. The alternative before Mr. Rattray was either to recede from the 
duty imposed upon him (which certainly would have involved censure and 
punishment), or to break down the opposition; and he rightly, in the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s judgment, chose the latter. The regular enforcement of legal 
claims is as fundamental a policy of good civil administration as the main- 
tenance of the peace. Both were in jeopardy here, at the instance of a leading 
zemindar from whom the Government had a right to expect support and not 
hostility ; and the only regret is that the exact technicalities of the law have 
ages a4 mitigation of the primary sentence necessary. 
ragraph 43 of his report, Mr. Metcalfe raises the question 
site thé Pacisteste should not himself have gone with the Civil Court 
officers and taken a larger force of police. It appears, however, that the force 
sent consisted of all the men in the reserve but three, and that a responsible 
officer was sent in charge of them. The Lieutenant-Governor does not think 
that any blame attaches to Mr. Barrow either on one point or the other. 
11. Iam to request that the result of the proceedings against the other 
men arrested for®omplicity in the rioting may be communicated in due course 
for the information of Government. 


* 
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No. 2J, dated Pubna, the 16th January 1883, 


Frow—C, T. Mrrcacer, Esq., c.8.1., Offg. Commissioner of the Rajshahye and CooPh 
Benar Division, ° 


To—The Seeretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter No. 8881J, 
dated 80th December 1882, I have visited Pubna, and in continuation of my 
letter No. 1J, dated 3rd January 1883, informing you of the result of the 
criminal proceedings taken against Azeemuddin Choudhury, I have now the’ 
honour to submit the report called for on the very serious riot which oceurred 
in the village of Dulai-on Sunday, the 10th December last. 


2. I have visited the locality 28 miles from l’ubna, and have had an 

opportunity of becoming acquainted with the position occupied by tue different 

-——parties; also of uscertaining the previous civil litigation, as also of the parti- 
culars of the resistance offered to the Civil Court Nazir. 


: 3. ‘The history of the litigation which bas ruincd Azeem Choudhury, and 
ledup to the present case, may be prefaced by a narrative of his family 
history. 


Fakeeruddin Mahomed Asan Choudhury, a/ias Azeem Choudhary, is 
a son of Munshi Rahimuddin, Meer-Munshi of the Nattore Court, and subse- 
quently Sheristadar of the Rajshahye Court. He amassed a large fortune, 
bought estates in the year 1219B.S., 7. e. 70 years age, and built a Musjid and 
other buildings. Azeem was his sole heir, His forefathers had been at Dulai 
for many generations, and were poor, and not of any note. 


7 The case of Munshi Nahimuddin is to this day quoted among the natives 
as an instance of the very large fortunes formerly made by natives in the 
service of Government. With tie fortune realized, he dug a very wide 
quadrangular moat, and erected a large masonry pile of buildings consisting of 
two double-storied houses connected by high walls concealing four interior 
courtyards, which again have double storied rooms constructed around them. 
The various parts of the house are reached by private staircases concealed in 
the thickness of the walls. ‘he interior courtyards are re only through 
dark and narrow passages. The exterior walls of the buildings"enclose walled 
gardens with masonry tanks and privies for the use of the females of the 
establishment. The buildings are of a very substantial character, and strong 
gates protect the entrances to the several parts of the house. The two larger 
houses facing the main entrance have overhanging balconies. ‘he main court- 
yard is entered through high’ gates under an arch. With this stronghold 
Azeem Choudhury inherited 18 large revenue-paying estates in Pubna, yielding 
a gross rental of Rs. 90,733 in accordance with former rent-rolls, besides other 
estutes in Rajshahye, Bogra, and Furreedpore. 


4. He married many years ago the daughter of a respectable z-mindar 
of Singha in Goalundo, by name Bala Meah. Azeem Choudhury by this wife 
had one son, Ahmed Jan, and two daughters. Before his marriage with this 
jady (Mussamat Najumanessa Choudhurain) he executed a deed of kabeennama 

*(dowry) under which his wife was entitled to a half-share in his estates. 

. Some time after this murriage, Azeem contracted a second marriage (nika) 

with an Armenian lady of Dacca. In consequence of this second marriage 

discord arose in the family, the particulars of which it is not necessary to 

describe ; and eventually the wife instiluted a suit in the Furreedpore Subor- 

dinate Judge’s Courton the kabeennama, the original of which wag filed 

‘with the plaint, but the plaintiff kept a certified copy. During the pending 

of the suit the original document was stolen and removed from the record. An 

official enquiry was held, and the whole of the Subordinate Judge’s amlah 
© dismissed. This occurred, so far as I can ascertain, in 1858. 


bet The Subordinate Judge dismissed the plaintiff's suit, but oman appeal 
he High Court the case was decreed to the plaintiff, ‘and that decree was 
uently confirmed by the Privy Council about 1876-77. \ 
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6. The original decree was for a small sum, but Azeem Choudhury, 
@though well able to pay up the amount, refused to do so through sheer 
obstinacy, and allowed the deeree of the High Court to run on at 12 per cent. 
interest, hoping the decision of the Privy Council might be in his favour. ; 

7. To enable her to defend her decree both before the Tigh Court and 
the Privy Council, Mussamat Najumancssa Choudhurain borrowed money from 
Mr. N. Pogose of Dacca, and sold him the decree in payment of her debt, 


8. This suit for declaration and poss:ssion on the kabeennama was insti- 


‘tuted in 1858, and was decided about 1878. A second suit was then instituted 


‘for mesne profits of the estates decreed by the Privy Council, which suit was 
decreed both by the High Court and the Privy Council.in favour of Mussamat 
Najumanessa. The decision of the Privy Council was given in 1881. 


9. During the pendency of these suits, Mr. N, Pogose had’ died, and his _ 


ya? 


estate canie into the hands of the Official Assignee in Calcutta, who appointed__. 


Mr. Brae as his agent. ’ . F 

— Although Azeem Choudhury might at any time during the last 20 years 
have settled the claims against him for a comparatively small sum of money, 
he has persistently fought, step by step, and availed himself of every device to 
delay the payment of the Civil Court decrees. : 

10. Tlis conduct shews that, although possessed of large sums of ready 
cash, quite sufficient to satisfy his creditors, he has deliberately allowed every 
part of his landed property to be sold, bit by bit, rather than unbend in any 
degree and satisfy his creditors. i 

11. Some time rbout 1873-74, fearing lest the promissory notes which he 
held might be sttached in satisfaction of the Civil Court’ decrec, he endorsed 
them over to his son Hyder Jan, the son of the Armenian Jewess previousl 
referred to. Further, to escape arrest himself, Azeem left Dulai and took 
refuge in Chandernagore, leaving his son in charge of his house and property. 

I am informed that the father charges his son with hiving taken advant- 
age of this trust and confidence to possess himself of money from the father’s 
treasury to buy back his father’s estates, which were then being sold for sitis- 
faction of the Civil Court decrees. After purchase the son claimed the estates 
as his own. itherto the father had allowed his son Rs. 75 a month for main- 
tenance. Hextiscontinued the allowance and swore eternal enmity to his son. 
The son retaliated by claiming the promissory notes wiich had been endorsed 
to him to save them from attachment; but as the securities were with the 
father, neither father nor son could draw the interest, which has never been 
drawn, and which amounts to several lakhs. 

12. Further complications next arose, when the son attempted to realize 
the rents due on* account of the estates he had purchased. The father 
interfered, and vice versd. ‘\he influence of Azeem Choudhury had been very 
great, and his tenuntry at large combined to pay no rests to the persons who 
had purchased the estates. ‘he rsult is that no rents nave been realised, 
I am told, for some years. 

18. For years past Azeem Choudhury has been implicated in serious cases, 
and his determined resistance to the Civil Court process is quite in accordance 
with the lawless character of his previous life. 

15. The position of his affairs in last December was this, that all bis 
estates together with his house had been sold, and there was nothi left, to” 
him but promissory notes of the value of several lakhs, all endorsed to a son 
with whom he was on bad terms, aud therefore to him valueless. His sole 

ossessions were the cash he had in his house at Dulai, together with the 
roiture, &c.; but an order had been issued for the attachment of allehis 
property and for the arrest of his person. : 

16. He was closely watched by the decree-holder, as also by his son, and 
he could remove nothing. For the last three years he had more or less been 
in concealment to evade arrest, and he had no resource left but to allow 







person to be arrested and the property to be attached, thus allowing of the 


whole of the promissory notes falling into the hands of his son; or to ti 
his strénghold, hoping that the terror of his name, and a show of force, 
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intimidate the Civil Court Nazir, and tle police in support, from effecting his 
arrest and attachment. 

17. At this place it is best that I should preface reference to tl® 
occurrences of the 10th December by the following extract from a memorandum 
drawn up by the Magistrate of Pubna, Mr. F. H. Barrow :— 


Memorandum on affairs connected with Azeem Chondhury. 


“When I came to the district in May last, the sale of the estates of. 
« Azeem Choudbury had been lately effected, and consequent on them many dis- 
“‘turbapers were pending. There had lately been a murder case arising from. 
“these disputes,.and between 50 and 100 persons had been called upon to shew 
* cause why they should not give sceurity. There were also many criminal 
“ charges of violent crop-taking, &c., under trial. {hese cases were variously 
* disposed of. ° I had thus my attention at an early period drawn. to the need of 
“watching this part of the country. : 

Tn September I got a letter from \zeem Choudhury himself, saying he was 
“in confinement, and wishing me to come and see him. To this I replied he 
“might come in to me. He had also said his enemies wished to make away with 
“all bis money, and his letter was soon followed by a request for a police guard 
“tv bring his treasure into Pubna, This 1 granted. He accordingly came in, 
“though not with any.treasure, and I gave him an interview, To it I invited 
“his son, Hydar Jan, who was fighting with him. 

“Thad understood that Azeem, though owning only between two or three 
“lakhs of deeretal money, for which ie was still being harassed, all his property 
“ being attached, and body-warrants against him being at times taken out, had 
“some seven or eigiit lakbs in Government promissory notes. I immediately 
“suggested to him that he should pay off the decree ; and as the sole difficalty 
“of utilising the promissory notes for this purposs was some question of who 
“was the real holder, the father or son, I attempted to induce them to come to 
“an agreement. While the father had the notes, they stood endorsed by him 
“to his son. It seemed therefore that the son had only to re-endorse them back, 
“when they would be available for clearing off the debt. The son at this time 
“readily assented to do his part, and I hoped that soon Azeem Choudhury would 
“be free from the processes of the Civil Court. 

“1 should mention that I had invited Mr. Brae, the attorn@ of the Official 
“Trustee, to come and meet me at the same time, that I might have the advant- 
“age of hearing from him, While in communication with Azeem Choudhury and 
“his son, what terms of payment would be accepted. 1am sorry to say that 
“Mr. Brae resented my invitation asan uncalled for interference, and said that 
“ Azeem Choudhury had only-to pay the amount of the decree into Court, and 
“that he would not, owing to his conduct of a fraudulent character in the past, 
“meet him or discuss the matter through me. By the time Azeem Chowdhury 
“sent me in two lakhs of promissory notes for the son’s endorsement, the latter 
“declined to fulfil his part aud to sign the notes, on the ground that they had 
“been endorsed to him as a trustee for his father’s wives. : 

‘Owing to this my attempts to get the debt cleared off promised to be 
“unsuccessful. Mr. Brae applied to me for the numbers of the notes, and I 
“readily gave them. He thereupon applied to the Civil Court, and they were 
“attached. 

“ After Azeem Choudhury left Pubna, Mr. Brae obtained a body-warrant 
“against him, having applied for it whilst he was at Pubna in communication 
“with me. But nothing came of this warrant. 

“In October affairs between Azeem Chowdhury and hisson in their disputes 
“bout collections in the estates purchased by tlie son became threatening. The 
“father was declaring tht his estates thus purchased by his son had been 
“purchased only benami with money supplied by him ; consequently he insisted 
“on continuing collections, and as the son insisted on stopping them, there was 
_ “serious danger to the peace. I accordingly asked the District Superintendent 

‘to depute the Inspector of Police to remain at Dulai, and appointing special 
constables in all the affected villages, I ordered daily reports to be taken from 
_ “the chowkidars of all events happening. \ 
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“In the meantime Mr. Brae, as attorney of the Official Assignee, was pur- 
“suing his ¢ urse ; and in November he procured an order for the re-attachment 
€: of the house of Azeem Choudhury. Hearing that the warrant was to be served, 
**] gonsulted with the District Superintendent about the means to be ‘taken te 
“preserve the peace. The orders 1 pas-ed were that the police should be present 
*nearat hand, but should not aid in giving possession, and should merely inter- 
‘“fere if there was an actual breach. I also ordered that Mr Brae was not to 
“go in force to the spot. . 

~ ©The Naib Nazir of the Civil Court was resisted: thatis, some four or fivé 


“men appeared and barred his way ; beyond this there was no show.of force, 


fer 


“and the resistance was of a purely formal character. . 


“ Before this attempt to take possession was made, Mr. Brac putin a petition 
“to me to grant him police assistance, and I iad recorded a memorandum refds- 
“ing it, and referring him to the Civil Court. The above resistance therefore 
‘having taken place, the Civil Court was moved toapply to the Magistrate, and—= 
ae permission was ulso granted to prosceute those who had resisted the Naib 
* Nazir. ® 

“On the petition therefore of tle pleader of Mr. Brac, I issued warreats 
“against those charged with resistance of the Naib Nazir. This was on 
eo . Subsequently on the I received the order of the 
“Judge to render the Nazir assistance to deliver possession. I accordingly 
‘passed an order to that effect, and the District Superintendent passed it on. 
“What happened afterwards I have already detailed in my former report. It 
“should he noted that this first denial of police help till the order of the Civil 
* Court was obtained must have been known publicly, and I feel sure that the 
‘subsequent order for police assistance to be given was equally well known, 
** As therefore the various proceedings leading uy to my ordering the police to 
“actively assist must have been known, I considered that the order when 
“once passed would be executed without difficulty. Azeem Choudhury in his 
“interviews with me gave me no reason to suppose he would oppose himself 
“tothe law. In fact, from the way he suddenly decamped, hearing of the 
“warrant from the Civil Court, I conceived lis possessing a dread of the Civil 
“Court. He had applied to me to protect him in his journey back from Civil 
“Court arrest, and owing to my informing him that 1 could not, he had so 
* hurriedly left. Subsequently I ieard that he had left Duiai altogether. ‘The 
* resistance to be expected I fancied was of ihe nature of barring the door, and 
“such that a force of 20 police, headed by the District Superintendent, would 
“immediately dissipate. Tat men armed with latties and speurs should assemble 
“in hundreds never entered my head. There were no questions in dispute 
** between two angry parties, which might be set at rest by advice and declara- 
* tion of the law, but only the simple order of the Civil Court to be enforeed; 
and, as I thought, only the obstruction of a few retaine s and domesties to be 
‘prevented by a judicious show of foree. Even if Azeem Choudhury had desired 
** to oppose the police, | could not have believed that he would have found persons 
“insane enough to assist him in iis obstinacy. However, for some reason or 
* other, his servants and followers appear to have been possessed with law- 
‘‘Jessness, and the old man’s obstinacy by their aid becume an attempt at armed 
** defence.” . 

18. This last attempt at arrest, referred to by Mr. Barrow, was not thet 


the first attempt which had been made. 


In the early part of 1881 there had been an attempt at the arrest of 
Azeem Choudhury. An application had been made in May for police aid to 
protect the peon. The orders of the Magistrate, Mr. Olay, were that two police- 
men under a sup rior officer should accompany the Civil Court peon, andi’, 
after effecting entrance in a legal way into the house, he saw signs of resist- 
ance, he should retain bis footing and send back for further assistanee. Tlie 
‘Magistrate’s instructions were very clear that no aid whatever was to be given 

eT oF a! by the police in breaking open an outer do 
> * elae both section 271 and section 836* ‘forbid 

breaking open of any outer door of a dwelling-house. In the ease ally 
a head-constable was degraded by the Magistrate, Mr. Clay, for excee 
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authority, inasmuch as he had stationed constables to prevent ingress and 
egress to and from the premises. : 

19. Again in July 1881 the Judge asked for assistance to be given by thy 

lice. * ‘ 
= -20. Again in December 1881 a warrant was taken out for the arrest 
of Azeem Choudhury, and the Magistrate was requested by the Judge, in 
his letter No. 22J, dated 10th January 1882, to give proper protection to the 
peon. The Magistrate’s order was that no attempt was to be made to scale 
any wall or to enter by a window; if resistance was made to the peon on 
approaching the outer door, or if, baving found the outer door open and having - 
entered, obstruction is met with, then further assistance should be called for.° 
If the doorg were found to be closed on entering the premises, the police were 
forbidden to remain on the premises. On all these occasions the doors were found 
closed. In August 1881 the Magistrate, Mr. Clay, wrote to the Judge of Pubna : 
‘I am aware on the 6th tiat tere was a considerable show of fore: on the part 
of Azeem Chpudhury, and that the peon and the party with him were in some 
« danger of being ill-treated, but that he (Mr. Clay) did not find that any act 
wasdone tu disturb the peace, or which can be called an obstruction in the 
execution of the process of the Civil Court.”” The letter concluded by enquiring 
in what way the police could give further assistance, 

* 21, In November-1882 the Naib Nazir had again been deputed to arrest 
the person of the judgment-debtor, with a view to watch the procerdings, and 
to render any legal assistance he could. The District Superintendent, on the 
18th of November, remained several days on the spot. ‘the Naib Nazir was 
unable to carry out his orders, and returned to Pubna. 

22. Inthe meantime the wives of Azeem Choudhury petitioned to the Civil 
Court that the premises at Dulai belonged to themselves by virtue of a purchase 
they had made at an auction for sale of the judgment-debtor’s property in 
execution of a decree. This plea was set aside, and again a warrant was 
issued for the arrest of the judgment-debtor and fur attachment of his house 
and moveable property, 

In the meantime the Judge had t:ken proceedings under section 328, 
and had referred’the case to the Magistrate for trial. bat case, in which the 
parties are charged with obstruction and resistance, is still pending. 

23. . Early in December the Civil Court issued a process under section 818, 
of the Civil Procedure Code, to deliver possession of the dwelling-house of 
Azeem Choudhury to the auttion-purchaser, and also for the arrest of the per- 
son of Azeem Choudhury, and for the attachment of his moveable property. 

24, On the 4th of December, the District Judge of Pubna addressed the 
Magistrate, and requested him to direct the police to give proper protection to 
the Nazir, and those officers of the Court who may accompany him, in the 
discharge of the duty of delivery of the judgment-debtor’s residence to the decree- 
holder, and also in execution of the warrant of arrest of Azeem Choudhury. 

On this requisition the Magistrate passed the following order to the District 
Superintendent :—“ Who is requested to see that protection asked'foris granted. 
He should enquire of the Judge’s Nazir about dates. Dated 6th December 
1882.” 

25. On the 7th, the District Superintendent issued the necessary orders 

“to the Sub-Inspector of Dulai, the Inspector being absent engaged on another 
case. On his return the Magistrate deputed the Iuspector, who arrived at 
Dulai at 3 a.m. on the morning of the 9th December, where Mr. Brae, the 
Agent of the Official Trustee, was, and also the Civil Court Nazir. The 
Inspector, after his arrival, sent in a report, in which he stated his apprehen- 
sién “ that there will be a strong and desperate resistance even at the loss of 
lives.on both sides if the Civil Court process was to be actually enforced, or 
if the Nazir or Mr. Brae’s men should attempt to break open the door of the 
house to effect a forcible entrance in the act of delivering possession.” The 

. Mnspector further, in his report which I have before me, stated that he heard 
“ that there are about 400 sirdars at hand to make the resistance.” , 


N 
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_amarmed, but charged right into the police rank, and was then k 







~ present, and ordered the police to go on in support of the Nazir. A half. 


a number of men who advanced brandishing Jlatties and sp 





Whe Inspector further stated that the force of the police he then had (the 
grdinary strength at the thana) was not strong enough to keep the pe 
‘amongst such a crowd of men.” THe also asked for the presence of the District 
Superintendent direct, to ensure peace and safety. The report thus céncluded: 
“The Nazir will not proceed:to his work till the receipt of an order from 
you.” \ 

On this report the Magistrate wrote as follows :— 
“J have spoken to the District Superintendent on the subject of this letter. 
There is also a letter fiom Mr. Brae himself confirming the statement of the 


; sais Under these circumstances, I think it is as well that the District — 


uperintendent himself should go, taking with him a force of eight or ten con. 
stables. Possession must then be delivered immediately, and should the Nazir 
refuse then and there to proceed to the execution of his duty under the support 
of the police, the District Superintendent is requested to withdraw the police 
force, and I will communicate with the Judge and hear his wishes on the= 
subject.” Mr. Brae also wrote to the District Suprrintendent : +a copy ef his 
letter is appended, ' 

26, On the morning of the 10th, Mr. Rattray, in accordance witty his 
instructions, reached the place about 10 o’clock a.m. 

He found Mr. Brae and the Nazir near the registry office in a tent, with 
a number of his personal servants—not peons. . 

As the police were tired after a 20 miles’ march at night, they were 
halted till 11-30, when the Nazir and Mr. Brae went towards the house of 
Azeem Choudhury. The police foree present consisted of the District 
Superintendent, the Inspector, one Sub-Inspector, two head-constables, and 
18 constables, of whom six were armed with muskets. The Sub-Registrar 
also went with the District Superintendent at his request. 

27. When the District Superintendent first arrived at Dulai thana, he 
was informed by the Inspector, the Rural Registrar, and the Nazir, that 
Azeem Choudhury’s house was full of armed latials, that a cannon had been 
dragged in, placed behind the main-gate and loaded, and that the inmates of 
the house were determined to resist to the very last. The yeport was made 


» when the police party was at a distance of one mile from the house. As the 


party approached, the bazar in front of Azeem Clioudhury’s house was found 
full of people, who appeared very much excited, Before the,Disirict Superinten- 
dent-started at or about 10 o'clock, he had sent word to Azeem Choudhury by 
persons who represented themselves to be his servants, that if any violence was 
used or his party was fired upon, he would fire upon the rivters. The police 
found the front of Azeem Choudhury’s house crowded with people, ordinary 
spectators in appearance, who were ordered to ‘disperse, and warned that they 
would be dispersed if they continued to mob the place. The crowd broke 
to re-form behind the police in a dense throng. A guard was left here to 
prevent the crowd from surging in after the police, but the sentries were 
unable to resist the pressure, and gave way. 


~ » 27. The entrance to the premises’ is through a high arch. ‘This place 


was blocked by unarmed people, most of whom were half-naked, their bodies 
oiled. A few were well-dressed, respectable looking men, who advanced to the 
District Superintendent and clasped hold of his legs, detained him; and > 
begged of him not to proceed, as, if he did, there would be bloodshed, and Azeenit 
Choudbury’s people would kill him. The half-naked men were all this time 
yelling and shouting so that it was difficult to hear or give orders. Mr. Rattray 
explained to the men who were detaining him the reason why the police were _ 










Jatial next ran at the police with his head down, with a loud shout; | 
down. His companions then ran back turning to the right, and — 


shouting according to the Imspector, “ Ali, ali”; according to 
“Dhor, hor.’ The District Superintendent, thinking the mer 


er 
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mischief, halted the police, and ordered them to load, with a view of frightening 
the crowd, After loading he pushed on, and ordered the police to arrest th® 
armed men. As the police, in order to get at these men, advaneed, the 
men separated; one party, about 25, ran round to the right, and others 

joined a body standing in front of a small doorway. As the police care 
near, they were assailed with brick-bats, the police party being struck 
repeatedly. Over the little door was a balcony running the whole length 
of the house. This was filled with people, as also an open low terrace on 
“the left, densely crowded with people armed with spears, who were holding, 
«themselves up as if in the act of throwing them. sae 
28. As Mr. Rattray halted his police, the clubmen advanced, brandishing 

their speats. ‘Lhe constables began falling back, getting mixed with the crowd ; 
only four menremained with tie District Superintendent. ‘The head-consta- 
ble, a Punjabee, raised his musket to fire. Mr. Rattray forbade him to fire, 


"<—™but believing he would be speared, took his gun out of the hands of his orderly, 


andefired a éharge of snipe-shot at the men’s legs in front of the door as they 
advanced. ‘The shot was fired low. The men then rusied behind a wall. 


99. The entrance to the door had been narrowed by piles of jute having 
beeri piled up. Behind these a number of spearmen were stationed guarding 
the passage to the door. After the first shot was fired a number of men 
armed wit spears again rushed forward at tue polive. Mr. Rattray, seeing 
them coming, fired a second barrel of shot, hoping to stop them. Of the 
eighteen men who formed the police, only three constables, an orderly, and the 
head-constable Were at this time with tie District Superintendent; the rest 
were hanging back, ‘unwilling to advance. The men weve all scattered. 
Four shots were then fired by these men from behind without orders. 
Mr. Rattray states he was unable to get his men on because of the brick-bats 
which were being thrown. 

30. Afterthe shots were fired, the clubmen ran for the small door, block- 
ing it up with timber and bales of jute. Lhe police then rushed forward, 
and took shelter under the balcony to escape the brick-bats. The 
party was still outside the house, and there they remiined some time. 
A deputation of men, whose names are known, then came to Mr. Rattray, 
and begged again of him not to try and enter the house, and that they would 
try and induce Azeem Choudhury ty come to terms with Mr. Brae. The 
police then moved to the main entranes, and remained there outside for several 
hours, during which time one Abdul Suttur came backwards and forwards, 
offering the decree-holder various sums of money. Through the crevices of 
the gate a large number ef speirmen were seen, who kept up a ‘yelling and 
shouting. 

81. It appears that during this time Azeem Choudhury was removing his 
wives, and some portion of his treisure, from anotier part of the house by 
a way at the back. The negotiations failing, and Abdul Sutjur not again 
appearing, and the day closing, about 5 o’cluck the Nazir ordered the doors to be. 
taken off their hinges, ‘The masonry was broken down, and tie gates lifted off 
their hinges. ‘The Civil Court Nazir then entered the premises. Two other 

.doors were found barred, and were broken before entrance was obtained, In 
* one of the inner courtyards, afver the third gute was forced, two men were 
found lying wounded, who said tvey had been snot by the police; one had a 
bullet wound through his body, who has since died. The second man found 
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ber of latties, also bows and arrows. 
The property in the house was then attached by the Civil Court 
@ iron chests were also found, which, when opened two or three 


terwart were found to contain Rs. 1,29,000. A police guard was | 
‘in the house. The District Superintendent, after de%patching — 


in* palkies. to, Pubna, remained that night on the spot, 


was wounded witha bullet through the fleshy part of the leg. Heisconvalescent | 


inside were found 15 swords, 16 spears, three guns (one loaded), a: 


+ 


d to Pubna to report the matter to the Magistrate. On 








the 12th, the Magistrate arrived. It was reported that Azeem Croudbury 
#as then in concealment at the house of Kurshed Alum, a mat house 
adjoining his own, and connected with a doorway, which house was 
ineluded in the Civil Court decree. The inmates denied he was there, but on 
the premises being searched he was found inside and arrested. 

84. Azcem Choudhury stated before the Magistrate that he was not 
responsible for the riot, but that his servants had it in their power to appoint 
whom they pleased, and that they must have collected the clubmen. 

. 85. No spears were thrown at the police, or any gun fired from the 
‘inside of the house Had the police forced their way into the house, the resist 
ance must have ended in much greater bloodshed. Many of ‘the spears found 
were English hog-lunting spears by Manton. : ‘ 

It is reported that there were upwards of 250 armed spearmen. 

86. In m:king this enquiry. I have had the advantage of discussing the 
matter with the counsel for the Official Assignee, as also with the Counsel for. 
Hydar Jan, the son of Azeem Choudhury, and ‘with Hydar Jan ‘himself, 
as also with the counsel of Azeem Choudhury and with the Sub-Kegistrar of « 
Dulai, who was an eye-witness of the riot. Tne better to understand: what 
occurred, I visited Azeem Choudhury’s house, and went over the premises 
and the scene of the riot with the Magistrate, District Superintendent, the 
Police Inspector, and the Sub-Registrar. 

‘The points to which in the course of this enquiry [have directed my 
special attention are— 

1st.—The causes which have led to the litigation which placed Azeem 
Choudhury in the power of the Civil Court. 

2nd. —Whether there is any reason to belieye that Azeem Choudhury 

has been the victim of any conspiracy. 

3rd.—Whether there was anything reprehensible in the conduct of the 
police in their support to the Nazir of the Civil Court on the 
10th of December, or on any subsequent date. 

4th.— Whether any order of the District Magistrate passed in connection 
with this case was illegal, or, if legal, unduly severe. 


87. The first point has been fully explained. On the second point, of 

conspiracy, I find no suspicion whatever of such a contingency, or that Azeem 
was forced into resistance with a view to involve him in criminal proceedings. 
I find that Mr. Barrow did his best to bring Azeem Choudhury to reason, and 
advised him to put an end to all future harassment by payment. The decree 
was for Rs. 2,36,000. Subsequent events have shown that he had in loose cash 
Rs. 6,000, m his treasury Rs. 1,29,000, and. Government notes about his 
person said to aggregate Rs. 2,00,000, so that he could have compromised the 
decree and freed himself from all apprehensions regarding the arrest of his 
person, or the atiachment of tis household goods, but he would not be guided 
by Mr. Barrow’s advice. 

38. ‘he reason being that Azeem hoped to induce his son to re-endorse 
part of the notes back to him with a view to satisfy the decree. Azeem wished 
also to conceal the possession of the cash and notes amounting to some 
Rs. 3,35,000, his object in wishing to obtatn re-endorsement of some of the 
promissory notes, being that he hereafter might use that act of his son as , 
evidence to refute his son’s contention in Court that he could not re-endorse — 
the notes as he held them on érvst for members of his family. ‘ 

39. Mr. Barrow failed as a conciliator, because the son contended that, 
as the interest due on the notes was sufficient to pay the decree, it was wasteful — 

to sell the notes. To this proposal the father would not agree, because it weld 
have placed the notes and the interest inthe hands of his son, Rather than — 
do this, be preferred once more to bar the doors of his house 
process of the Civil Court, and trust to the chapter of accidents to h 
. 40, As to the thied point, I find that, wih the exception of four 
men, the conduct of the rest of the police was marked by extreme timid 
shots were fired more in self-defence than aggressively. Ha 
ent and the four men alluded to showed any irre 
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results would have followed, considering the excited 
with clubs and spears. 

41. ‘The determined character of the defence was the more marked’by use 
having been made of piles of bales of jute, which the father had taken by foree 
from Elydar, his son, some days previously, and which were used as gabeons 
to narrow the passage to the entrance dvor, and to give protection to the spear- 
men who lined the narrow passage. 

42. In my opinion, the use of ashot-gun is to be regretted, for the reason 
that a shot-gun is not a legal weapon of legal def-nce or for enforcing a legal” 
executive order. » If it was necessary for defence muskets should have been’ 
fired. The District Superintendent no doubt was placed in a difficult position : 
his” orders were to -ussist in giving possession, if the Civil Court officers were 
resisted ; they were seriously resisted. No doubt the District Superintendent 
might have advised the Civil Court Nazir to desist from enforcing his process 
and have sent for the Magistrate, and for such further reinforcement as he 
might be able to bring, but the evidence shews clearly thatthe police were 
atéicked, and acted in self-defence. 

43. Ihave considered also whether Mr. Barrow was justified in only 
sending the District Superintendent of Police. Ought he to have gone himself, 
and employed a large force of police? The daily state of the police strength 
shews that only three men more were available from the reserve. The conduct 
of Azeem Choudhury in secking the advice of the Magistrate, and in comiaog 
in person to the station ashort time previously, and placing Government 
securities in Mr. Barrow’s hands, appears to have misled the Magistrate ; such 
conduct gave no groupds for any presumption that a determined opposition 
would be made. Mr. Barrow regarded the Inspector’s statements as 
exaggerated. ; 

44, As regards the fourth point, I find the Nazir was armed with three 
powers—({a) to give possession of the dwelling-louse to the purchaser under 
section 318 of the Civil Procedure Code, (4) to attach moveable property, (c) 
toarrest. .To carry out attachment and arrest, the Civil Procedure Code, 
sections 271 and $36, gives no power to break open any outer door. Under 
these sections, when the Civil Court Nazir found the outer doors blocked, no 
further steps could have been taken. Under s-ction 318 the oceupant of the 
house may be removed if necessary to give possession. In approaching the 
house the police were attacked, 

Possession was taken of the house after it had been vacated by the 
occupants. 

45. The following extract’ from the Magistrate’s decision disposes of the 
point whether the orders passed were unduly severe :—- . 

‘He himself* is said to be 70 years of age, and his !o:k is that of a 
" very old man. Though holding uim as criminally 
é liable, i could not inflict on him a heavy sentence. 
The real criminality I conceive rests with those who managed the affairs of the 
vast establishment, and whose orilers the servants obeyed. These are still at 
large, and have so far evaded all attempts to arrest them.” 
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al Dated the 9th December 1582. 

 Demi-official fron—T. Brar, Esq, 

*o—B. Rarraay, Esq. District Superintendent of Police. 

Tnapector informs me tiat serious resistance is likely to be made when the Civil. 
ait to execute the warrant for possession of the hovse. He has ascertained 
@ body of lattials has been coliected, and the small police foree here, even 
on, of which there are doubts, is quite unable for the duty required. He 












men will not suffice to overawe Azeem’s party into obediende to law, — : 
e to protect, the attempt to execute the warraat for posmeaniony may 
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ng to you, and will ask you to come out with a large force of constables itd 
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Wide and deep moat space behind house, i; 
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A. Oircular-fronted double-storied house with balcony filled with arm ind 
defended by men throwing brick-bate. : ot ee) =e i 
B. and C. Doors barred. j 
D. Passage defended by spearmen. The roof of this passage above also defended by 
Le house with overhanging dah, hich poli 
; rgé masonry ho T ing veran in which police 
brick-bats. Fed with spearmen. . ook shel fom 
oo Piles of jute. 
¥, Small door through which spearmen re-entered the house, . 
The bricks were thrown from Aand E. Large piles of bricks found in the rooms above. 


No. 656G, dated Pubna, the 4th December 1882. 
From—C. A. ‘Ketty, Esg., District Judge of Pubna and Rages, 
To—The Magistrate of Pubna, 
I wave the honour to request that you will be good enough to direct 
r protection to my Nazir, and those officers of the Court pie chee your 


of the daty of delivery of the judgment-debtor (Azeem br) 
ee-holder, and also in pd a the sa of mudi Ghd ia 
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sia wines JUDGMENT OF THE MAGISTRATE OF PUBNA ; 
Empress versus Faxinupvin Onowpnury alias Azim CHowpuury. 


Tis is a most serious case of riot in which the Nazir of the Civil Oourt was resisted 
when he went to give ssion to the decree-holder, and the police, under the District 
Superintendent himself, were opposed by a crowd of lattials and others armed with spears, 
The accused Azim Chowdhury is a large zemindar of the district, living at Dulai, and owes 
a large sum of money to the Official ‘I'rustee on behalf of tho estate of N. P. Pogose. The 
Nazir of the Judge’s Court tells us that he proceeded to Dulai on the 8th to deliver 
possession of the house of Azim Chowdhury and of 34 beeghas of land attached. In tha 
meantiie the Judge had addressed the Magistrate of the district, asking that the poliog 
should assist the Nazir in delivering possession. ‘The Inspector of Police says he had been 
at Dulai for some time attempting to keep the peace between Azim Chowdhury and his son. 
First the Naib Nazir came on 18th November to deliver possession The police stood by to 
see there was no breach, but not being ordered to help did nothing. ‘The Naib Nazir con- 

_sequently, after giving notice of the possession and proclaiming the sale, had to return and 
report that he could not give possession. He tells us that he saw and spoke to Mojizuddin, 
the‘admitted dewan of Azim Chowdhury, at the time he was going through the formalities 
mentioned. However, he was oppose | by men, who said the house had been purchased by 
Azim Chowdhury’s wives, and he had no power to overcome their opposition. On the sth, 
the Inspector received the order of the Magistrate to assist the Nazir. Mr. Brao, the decree- 
holder, appeared on the 9th. By this time the Inspector had made enquiries, and anticipating 
serious resistance he applied to the District Superiutendent for extra police. The Inspector 
says every one knew of the decree, and there was great excitement. Mr. Rattray tells us 
that he passed on the Inspector’s report to the Magistrate, and received orders himself to 
take a.body of police and render assistance. On the morning of the LOth he arrived at 
Dulai, and there met the Nazir and Mr. Brae, the attorney of the decree-holder. 

Mr. Rattray immediately on his arrival prepared to assist the Nazir. He gave out 
publicly, and before those,whom he believed to be servants of the accused Azim Chowdhury, 
that he had come to give possession, and would, if necessary, use firearms. Then about 
midday he started with the force of 20 men or so to the house of which possession was to 
be delivered. First he was met by a crowd, then by a band of ruffian-like-looking 
men then unarmed; and men with them besought him not to enter as the house had 
women inside ; that the people would resist him and there would be bloodshed, “ khun” 
no doubt being the word used. The District Superintendent put these men aside, and 
advancing passed fhe “ deori” into a kind of yard in front of the house. I myself have seen 
the house, as after the occurrence the District Superintendent came into Pubna, and on 
hearing his statement | ordered the issue of warrant, and myself left for Dulai next 
morning, the 12th. Onthat day I arrested Azim Chowdhury, and the same day began the 
trial. 

The house is a large two-steried one, with a broad moat round it. Tho front, which 
presented the only means of ingress, is partly flanked by walls. Straight in front of the 
entrance gate or “deori” of the yard stands the massive entrance of the house. The accom- 
panying sketch will give some idea of the place. 
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vance and gain an entrance by the main gute would haye been a most dangerous 


mmanded by balconies, and when the gate was reached no entrance 
ea “oftected itho ta strong body of workmen. The whole face of the Mouse 


nd the flanking walls gave cover to adversaries. + ® 
in ‘advanced through the first. archway, he gawa largo 

la It is said’ by the Lnspeotor that the ‘first opponent ae 
h house en the right, and, returning armed, joined the 
thatthe first party, 25 or so, were joined by a reinforce- 
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eInspector gives their battle shout'as A/i Ali, At the same time that this 1 

wd below were threatening immediate violence, a large body of men armed with spears 
and brick-bats came in view. It appears that the spearmen occupied the roof of a one-storied 
house to the right of the main gate, while the men with brick-bats held the balconies. There 
was groat confusion and shouting, and the somewhat severe cross-examination of Mr. Bell 
has necessarily brought out some discrepancies as to who had spears and as to the 
number of men occupying the various points. The District Superintendent and all the 
witnesses say that their advance was not unattended with anxiety and fear of danger 
to the lives of themselves and the foree generally. Most dreadful threats were used ; men 
armed with spears, latties, and brick-bats were visible; and the police force were all in 
the open, while their enemies were either skirmishing round them, or securely pbsted up 
on a roof cr balesny. It eaunot, therefore, be expected that there would be a complete 
agreement about the details. About the serious nature of the resistance, however, there 
is nodoubt. There were crowds of opponents in the open, and besides thg balcony, which 
was a very long one, aud the one-storied roof being closely oceupied by armed defendeys, 
there was the reasonable inference that the house itself contained others unseen. No 
firearms were seen ; but who could feel sure that men in the houso had not firearms, Brick- 
bats were thrown, and some hit the covstables. Spears were threateningly pointed. Mr. Rati 
had the orders of tiie Magistrate to assist the Nazir to deliver possession, besides the assenayy 
before him was an unlawful, riotous one ; and as a police olticer he was bound to dispé 
it. Even apart from the execution of the warrant of possession, a substantive crime had 
now boen committed. One hundred or two hundred men were rioting armed with deadly 
weapon. At this time, had the decres-holder and the accused come to terms, and the order 
of possession boen stayed, the duty of the District Superintendent to disperse the unlawful 
assembly remained. 

He tells us tliat he considered affairs most critical and accordingly fired his gun loaded 
with -stanl] shot. This had no effect, and he fired a second barrel. The constables then 
without wailing for orders fired three or four shots. Unfortunately the guns were loaded with 
ball. Even then there was no immediate giving in ; brick-bats werestill thrown. Soon after a 
cry arose that a man was killed and the defence collapsed. The police advanced to the main 
gate and negotiations were aguin opened. Of course, it was still open to the decree-holder to 
accept payment. Messengers passed, and two or three hours thus passed before the big gate was 
forced ; some of tle masonry had to be broken, and the gate was taken off its hinges. The 
police then entered, and the place was found well nigh deserted. One or two servants 
of the house appeared, and two wounded men were found. These were first tended there, and 
then sent in to the Pubna Dispensary, where one has since died. F 

The above is an acoount of the transaction, and it now remains to consider whether the 
present accused Azim Chowdhury has made himself criminally liable. Accused has been 
defended sizce the ‘8th by Mr. Bell, Barrister. On the 19th much of the evidence was” © 
gone into afresh; the charge was drawn upon the 20th,;and Mr. Bell then intimated 
that he should not call any witness for the defence: and he merely cross-examined 
Mr. Rattray, the District Superintendent, after the charge had been drawn. He then addressed 
the Court, and his address oceupied some time, and was concluded on the 21st. As there * 
was no more evidence to be produced I adjourned the case till to-day for orders. ‘ 

Lhe charges this Court thought fit to draw up are (1) abetment of resistance to public 
servant, the abetment consisting of the accused not giving information of the unlawful 
assembly, and by other means; (2) conniving at hiring, &c., of persons to joinin an unlawful ~ 
assembly, which connivance is shown by not giving information and by allowing his 
servants and agents to be concerned in the resistance; (3) abetting a riot with deadly 
weapons, the abetment consisting of the same acts and omission as the connivance in the 
former charges. 

' ' Mr. Bell meets these charges by arguing that Azim Chowdhury was neither owner nor 
occupier of the house and consequently had no liability of giving information laid on him, 
and eamnot be held to have had any share in the resistance, as he was nothing but a yisitor 
or lodger in the house. It is admitted that the house and grounds were sold in 1878 and 
purshased by Azim Chowdhury’s wives, and Mr. Bell has sought to show from a few 8 
ments made by Iddu Khan, a witness called for the prosecution, that since that date 
Chowdhury has had nothing to do with the management of the house, and Al 

~ Ohutter and Mojizuddin, the principal amlah, hava been the servants of site wil 
It is therefore reason d that since the house was sold in 1878, Azim Chowdhury has ce! 
to be the proprietor, and has also relinquished all management, that therefore he 
‘owner or occupier, and can in no ways be held responsible for the riot. ite 
‘It is also urged that Azim Ohowdhury is an old man of impaired faculties, 
not be expected to manage. =~ 3 
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aconsed does not depend on ownership. It was n 
» criminal court should decide such difficult questions before a person “i 
j nder section 155 the occupier is equally liable, and T have therefore only 
dl ie whether Azim Chowdhury was the Occupier of this house, and, as stich, conniv 
at and pri the hiring and engaging of the persons who committed the riot. + 
The proofs of ocoupaney, if not of ownership, are that the house is known as his; the 
| neg immediately before had interviews with him there, and people even on the day 
and at the time of the riot spoke of him asthe person interested in the delivery or n6m« 
delivery of possession. ‘Ihe decree on which the warrant of delivery of possession of this 
house was grauted was against hin. Mojizuddin, whom |e admits to he te dewan, came 
avd spoke to the Naib Nazir, wnen he went to deliver possession ; and it is Mojizuddin who 
appointsethe servants, was al-o arrested in a house adjoining; and there is no. attempt to» 
show. that he was aot present at the time of the riot. And, moreover, the chests of treasure 
attached and opened by the Nazir, aud found to contain Ls 129,000, belonged to Azimuddin, 
for he gave the Nazir the keys. ¥ 

So that, eveh if the judgment dismissing the claim of the Dibis is not evidence, there is 
stil ample proof that Azim Chowdhury is the occupier of the house intended by the law. 
Tt is.clear that, having been once the proprietor, he never relinquished the possession in 
fayour of his* wives. In fact, even if there were no proof of his occupancy, it might be 
presumed that the purchase by his wives had not deprived him of it. ; 

» A note in MacPherson’s Morgau’s Penal Code says, under sevtion 140, “ the ordinary law 
of abetment might be suificient to punish those who by euyoging und hiring others instigate 
them to join an unlawful assembly. But if the prime agert keeps aloof, aud the work of 
hiring, though known to him, is left entirely to lis managers or servants, he will probably 
succeed in evading the ordinary law. ‘The terms of this section therefore extend not only 
to ‘acts of instigation by the master, but to acts of instigation when done by others (his 
agents) and knowingly permitted or connived at by him” 

« The above remarks appear completely to cover this ease as it says further on “ direct acts 
of hiring may not be often procurable ‘Tho relation of the parties, their conduet, and 
the circumstances. generatly must furnish grounds of presumptive proof.” 

In the present case’ there aro the strongest grounds of presumptive proof connecting 
Azim Chowdhury with the occupancy of the house and ground attached, and with an interest 
in it, and that for his benefit therefore the riot was committed. It may be sately asserted 
that if he cannot be held guilty as the occupier, nobody can. Were he acquitted, the Bibis 
would plead that their holding the house was only benami, and no principle eould be reached 

T hold therefore that Azim Chowdhury was the occupier of the house in the s nse in- 
tended by the low. Though the fact of disproving the strong presumption of possession 
raised by the evidehce of the prosecution lies peculiarly in his power, his Counsel has chosen to 
call no defence witnesses. The strong presumption therefore remains unrebutted, aud this 











» Court,must consider the occupancy proved. 


» Aud if accused was the occupier, he must be presumed to have hired, engaged, 
or connived at the hiring and engagement of the persons forming the unlawiul assembly. 
It was his duty actively to co-roperate with the law, ‘This of course he never did, and 
under the circumstance. his neglect to do so is a proof cf abetment. 

The argument that he is an old man, unfit to manage his affairs, has some weight. 
He is evidently a self-willed, obstipate old man, whose resistance to the legal decisions of the 
Courts amounts almost to imbecility. But he is still responsible for his perversity and 
obstinacy, which have now become criminal. I am willing to believe that he has had 
unprincipled and active advisers ; and while I shall take this fact into consideration in award- 
‘ing the punishment, I cannot let this be accepted as a defence to the charge. 

“He is a man also of wealth and position in the district, and though the resistance to 
lawful authority that he has abetted is of a very criminal nature, I shall inflict on him ouly 
imprisonment of a simple kind I have forgotten to mention in my judgment that 16 
spears, 15 swords, and 3 guns were found in the house when entered; and this armoury of 

\pons Was evidently in the hands of the rioters. One of the guns was loaded, and the 
‘ords were of a very serviceable description. From these preparations and from the weapons 
found it is. evident that nothing but a large force of police, backed up with determination, 

m en possession of the house. ‘Chat none of the police were killed or dangor- 
isan extremely fortunate occurrence for the accused. Had any lattial rashly ~~ 
¢; there might have been serious loss of life, or again, had not tie police force: 
large and headed by a Luropean officer, this ucdisciplined mob might have been 
to make a very effective resistance, which would.either have driven off the polive, , 
eat loss of life. However, the accused is entitled to benefit by the slightness of the 








sly of opinion that aceused’s offence comes under section 150, and is not of 
yture covered by section 155, THe would have been guilty under the 
been absent, if his occupancy had to be still proved. But accused” 
nd.must have witnessed all the preparations or heard of ther 
on of the person sought by the taw to Be made. resftonsib 
present in y. I shall therefore convigh uu 




































_ simple imprisonment. : 


The Court finds Fakiruddin alivs Avim Chowdhury guilty of the third charge 
secti ns 148 and 109, and sentences him to a fine of Rs. 1,000, and in default to 


month’s simple imprisonment. 


Purna, 
» The 23rd December 1882. 


~ (one thousand) fine, and in de mont to suffer anot nonth’s 
_ . ‘The Court finds Fakiruddin @lias\ Azim Chowdhury of the second ch 


shutions 150 and 148, and sentences him to a fine of Ks. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE JUDGE OF THE 24-PERGUNNAHS. 


Azimuppin CHowpuury 


,000 and in default to on 


F HE. Barrow, 
Offg. Magistrate. 
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Appellant. , 


Prisoner appellant, has been charged and convicted under secticn 183, coupled with 
sections 109, 155; under section !48, coupled with sections 150 and 155; and las y under 
section 148 coupled with section 109 of the Penal Code. : 46 Se 

The Court is decidedly of opinion that the above charges as they stand have not bon ° 


established. ‘I'he prosecution had to show thet prisoner was guilty of abetment under 
section 109, and of emnivance under section 150. They certainly have not sufficien 


proved any act of conn vance under section 150. and all that they have satisfactorily shown in 
risoner did not give any information 
to tne police. Looking to the undoubted fact that the police were notoriously posses-ed of 
full information as to the probability of an illegal assembly taking place, it seems élear 
that prisoner cannot be said to have been guilty of abetment simply because he did not tell 


the way of ubetment under section 109 is that the 


the police what they already knew. 


e 


The Court, however, after cureful consideration of the evidence, bas arrived at the con- 
clusion that the prosecution has established certain facts which sipport the conviction of 
prisoner under sections 148 and 155, It has been satisfactorily shewn that, when the police 
arrived on the spot, they there found on the premises of which they had to deliver possession 
an assembly of persons who behaved in such a manner as to produce the impression that 

_ resistance to lawfr] authority was intended. It has also been shown that the result of the 
condnet and attitude of the said assembly was a disturbance which resulted in a serious loss 
of life. Lastly, there is in the opinion of this Court sufliciently good testimony to show that 
the prisoner was the owner of the land, respecting which the riot took place for his benefit, 
and that he did not use all the iawful means in his power to prevent sich illegal assembly 

» | 


and riot from taking place. 


Mesérs. Branson and Bell have appeared for the prisoner, und have contended inthe «A 
first place that there was no illegal assembly in the premises when the police arrived on the ”— 


spot. Ouly the usual honsehold servants were present, and all they did, it is argued, was 
to entreat Mr. Rattray, the D strict Superintendent of Police, not to enter the house. 4: 
‘Vhis Court, however, cainot concur in this view of the case. It was well known that 
the decree-holder had a clear legal right to be put into possession; that he had once 
already failéd to obtain possession ; and that the Judge had applied for police assistance in 


effecting the execution of the decree Under such e.rcumstances it was evidently the 
of the owners, occupiers, and household servants to avoid any such assemble or demon mi 


stration as would justify tne inference that further resistance was intended. 
| this, not only were a considerable number of pcrsons collected on the premises, but they 
behaved in a manner sively to excite the large crowd of sympathisers who had assemble 
oud protestations, threw Saansaloen at Mr. Rattray’s fet, 
asked him not to come in, ey 
ea 





outside, They sete, rg in 
- aithough they certainly 
sigrificant words that if he did come in there would 
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the words used, that certain ladies would kill themselves. Looking to the whole cire 
stances of the case, this Court has no hesitation in holding that the assembly was at- 
very outset an illegal one, et up with the intention of impeding in some way or 
the very end, the execution of the decree. tn 
| ee illest 2 ant a pene fp tbes ecnieuded that even if it. be admit 
; was an i assembly when the police first arrived on the the riot wl 
ace afterwards was caused by the ijud’cious conduct of Mr. et in then anc 

down an individual who, he say rushed to the centre. It was onl: 
t violence on the part of the police that, so it is argued, brickbats beg: 


reference to thie argument, this Court holds that itis of no real s 
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added to their entreaties the very — 
murder, or, as the defence interpret” 















expose e them to blame on the part of their superiors, or to severe 
part of blio at large, but canin no way give immunity to persons ber Sp 
t circumstances of a nature clearly egleulated to proluce in the minds of pe 
‘with the exeoution of orders issued by the tribunals of the land the impression 
that illegal resistance is intended, the Court has no hesitation in holding that, whatever might 
bo the view taken as to the action of the police, its judiciousness or otherwise, ene : 
persons who first formed the illegal assembly on this occasion must be looked upon in the ~ 
eye of the law as. having caused the riot which subsequently took place. ; 
Messrs. Bell and Branson have lastly contended that the prisoner is not liable under 
the isions of section 155, because it has not been shown that he is an owner or occupier =& 
of the premises where the disturbance took place, hey also argue that the finding* * 
of the Cevil Court to the effect that the prisoner is the rea owner, is not evidence against» 
Himin this case. Mr. Bell specially argues that prisoner could not be held to au 
occupier, and, as such, liable under, the provisions of this section. Hither his wives are the 
real Com or the prisoner is, If the former are owners, they and they only are 
sible. 
With reference to the above arguments, the Court has to remark that it quite concurn : 
with the learned Counsel for the prisoner in thinking that the finding of the Vivil Court is 
ngt evidence, dnd also in the view that the prisoner could not well held liable as as 
' spier 
It is,. however, of opinion, after a very careful consideration of the evidence, that it + 
cannot be for a moment held that the prosecution have in no way proved the prisoner 
to. be the real owner. Putting altogether aside the finding of the Civil Court, there is 
a body of evidence on the part of the prosecution, which, taken az a whole, irresistibly 
leads, iu the absence of rebutfing evilence, to the conclusion that prisoner is the real 
owner, and that the recent nurchase in the name of his wives was a mere make-believe which 
did not effect any actual and dend fide change of proprietorship. It has been shown that 
prisoner resided till very recently. indeed though perhaps not at the very moment of the 
riot, in the premises which formerly belonged to him in uname as well asin fact that his 
position before the world continued to be the same as before, that a large sum of 
money belonging to him was kept in the house, that he in a conversation with the 
Sub Inspector spoke of the house as his. Lastly, there is the sworn evidence 
of Iddu Khan as to the house being now actualy the property of prisoner. All the 
general circumstances and features of the case also tend to support such an inference. “f 
In short, it can hardly be denied that the prosecution have established a very strong and 
not a mere prima facie case of ownership as against the prisoner which he was 
bound to disprove by material evidence of some sort, the more so as the facts neces- 
sary to establish his’ wives’ real ownership were peculiarly within his knowledge, indeed so 
much so that very direct evidence on the subject could not fairly be expected at the hands 
' of the prosecution. 
i It would, however, appear from the record that the prisoner has done absolutely nothing 
to show that the ladies, his wives,.are the real owners, except to state in the most general way 
that on a very recent occasion, when the premises were put up for sale by a jndempabaae 
ditor, they were bought up in the name of the ladies. ‘Tho mere allegation of such a 
ciroumstance, though it certainly has the effect of throwiug the legal burden of proof on 
those who aasert that the purchase was effected by others than those whose name appears in 
the. affair, does not seem to this Court, in the absence of any good corroborative proof, and 
looking to the great prevalence in this country of such Sania purchases, especially under = 
circumstances similar to those which existed in the present instance, to be of any great. 
weight, or to have any great probative force as compared with the evidence to the contrary. 
pat forward by the prosecution and commented upon above. The Court hasmo hesitation in 
nolding, with reference to this the last and certainly the strongest point raised in prisoner's 
favour, that he has not succeeded in rebutting, as he might easily have done, had the 
propery. been really transferred to his wives, the case of real ownership set up against him 
. by the prosecution. . a3 : 
__. The Court having for the above reasons arrived at the opinion that the facts established 
| by the prosecution are sufficient to support a conviction under section 148 and section 155, 
it only now remains to decide as to the amount of punishmont which should be inflicted. 
+ to the yery serious results of the disturbance, and to the fact that the prisoner is a 
» and education ‘who t to have thoroughly well understood the necessity 
ouforming to the orders ofa legally constituted tribunal, it. is quite clear that 
ial fine ought to be imposed. The seutence of this Vourt therefore is that — 
iy two thousand rupees fine or in default do suffer two months’ simple 









J. F. Browne, 
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Wiha = Western Diatricts | $ 


1 | Burdwan, Feb, 24 ‘831 Nil |Weather—senconsble. Sugarcane and rubbee crops being cut. Cholera roported | 
} from several (hanas. ’ 


2 | Bankoora, ac 8h. @ Nil |Weather—bright at the beginning of week, but intterly cloudy, €P, ing of 
| | | sugarcine still going on, Prospects of crops on the g:ound hs Bove 
} whating, 

8 Beerbhoom » @ a. Nil |Weather—sessonnble. Cold-¥eather crops being harvested wrth a fair outturn, ‘ 
| Sogar manufacture going on. Public health good, 

4 |M doanere » 26 4.) Nil |Weather—sexsonable. Boro rico is being sown. Public health gaod. 

6 |Hooghly, » 24), | Nil Weather getting unseasonably warm, Harvesting of winter crops nearly over, 

Public hevith good; but cholera ie reappearing in a few villages, ra : 
Howrah » 26 ,, Nil® |Weather—still cool; heavy rain on Sanday night (26th) State and Prospects 
5 of crops good. Genoral health good. Sag 
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Central Districts | a 





| gathered. Fever and cholera have abated. 7 : 
Nil |Weather—eclear and cold afier a few ditys of hot weather, Prospects of craps 

| wood. Fever decreasing 7 
Nu Weather--seasonuble. Cold weather crops are being stored, Outturn average, ‘ 
| Public health fair. ‘ 
| Nil |Weather—warmer; bright. Winter crops almost harvested, Spring sowitgs 
| | | going on. General health good, 
10 |Moorshedavas, ,, 24 4) Nil |Wenther—getting warmer, but fine. Prospects of winter crops good. Boro rive 

} 


6 (24-Pergununhs, Feb. 26 "8s)  Nil® |Weather—scasonablo, Harvesting of lute rice completed. Rubbee crops being : 
E 7 \Nuddes, » 24 wl 
5 


Cis ihe 


@ |Khoolna, . o» 24 


9»\Jessore, » 24 » 














cultivation has commenced, ‘There ure a few cases of mull-pox ia thauas 
| Dowlatabad and Gowas, d 
| c i 
711 Winngepore, Feb. 23 ‘83 | Slight |Weather—cool, Prospects of pulses good. Preparation of land for ‘Dhaidoi rice 
rain on | going on, Price of rice has risen slightly; ic sells wt from 19 to 28 seers per © 
22nd. | rupee, : 4 
12 |Rajabuhye, » 2h ow Nil |Weather—sensonable. Sugarcane crop good. Rubbee crops fair. ‘Feveropires 
valent. Cholera in outpost Tahirpore. "7 ‘ ; 
28 [Rungpore » 23 Nil |Weather—uncertain and at times cloudy. Mustard, sugarcane, ginger, &e, are 
} still being harvested. Rain would benefit wheat and pulse, Mango trees: 
| are in blossom No cholera reported. ae 
14 | Hogra, » 2. Nil | Weather—still cold and bracing. Hemp and sugarcane good ; kaon, kherachi- 
and pulses fair. Public health good. A few cases of cholera reported from — 
thana Bogra, and of chicken-pox from thana Sheriakandi, ; ; 
416 |eubon. » 2b ,, Nil Weather—cool and fine Crops good throughout the district. > 4 
46 |Darjecling, on OE cy Nil fees righ wind for part of week, otherwise fine, Wheat and ‘barley come 
~ ag on well, . Li ‘ 
Surpiporse, Nil eFeutiet—deat and getting warm, though somewhat variable, 





doing well. Land being prepured for bhados paddy. Pablic hi 
Gooch Bouat, 7 Ni Weather—becoming warm West wind during day, Prospects of ti 
other standing crops favourable. Harvesting of mustard-see 
on, Public health good, 


Weather —seasonable, Prospects of boro paddy and winter crops 
ing of mustard-seed continues. 
Weather—cold and clear. Standing crops doing well, 
oing on, General health fair, 
‘along. 
Nil |Weather—hot for the season of year. Outturn of 
moderate, General health savisfactory, a 
Nil /|Weathe:—getting warm. Stato and prospects of 
generally good. 5 


O-78t Weathor—scasonsblo till 25th, since which vali’ 
. have somewhat sisen, A few cases of ‘Sow-pox 


n Hy good. + 
Weather var warmer; occasionally cloudy 
3 ter from) 
district. 2 


wig 
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District, and date of — jut Sudder Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crops, and bs 4 
No. return. Stationin ° state of health at date + oe 
’ inches. | a 
a y , 
rs ns bee a = eae 
BeHAR, * * 
* 
26 |"atna, Feb. 24°83) Nil |Wenther—sensonable. Reaping of mustard, pen and mwssoor is fast going ong” 
| Wheat and barley are ripening. Collection of opium has commenced. Pablie 
henlth good, 
27 |Gys. » 2 Nil Weather—pleasant. Thrashing of paddy almost finished, Prospects of rubbe@ 
crops promising. General health good. 
28 |Shahpbad, » 2 w» Nil |Weather—fair, exeept in Rhabooa sub-division, where fair and cloudy at intervals. 
x ‘ Harvesting of pea crop in progress. Prospects ot other rubbee crops geherally q 
a “ favourable, except in Bhabooa sub-division, where whent, barley and linseed 
° > are reported to have been damaged hy blight owing tu cloudiness of weather, 
< ) 29 |Durbhunga, n 2h aw Nil |High west wind blowing. Barley and whent are ready to be eut. Tobacco eo op 
Fe , being cut. Prices stationary, Public health yenerally good, 
< [30 |Momferpore, 4 Qs, Nil |Weather—getting warm. Rehar, wheat and poppy slightly injared by frosts 
Hajeepore «| 0°09 Other rubbee crops doing well, Fever still reported from Seetamarhi and 
elsewhere, otherwise public health good 
8) \Sarnnt s « BM ow Nil |Weather —bright and clear; west wind blowing, Prospects of rubbee crops 
hk Gopalgunge os ~§<010 continue favourable. Linseed rather poor, Indigo sowings commenced. 
e General health good. ¥ 
32 |Chumparun, i Re oe N Wexther —seasonable. Prospects of all erops, with the exception of poppy, ~ 
continue favourable, Public health genvrally good. 
. (88 Monghyr, Feb. 24 "83, Nil Weather—seasonable, Westerly wind blowing, Pulses slightly damaged by 
& A | ; late rain, Prospects of wheat and barley good, Public health good. 
= | 34 Bhaguipore, » My Nil bebe im aren State and prospects of crops fa'r, Public health 
| good, 
2 / 95 Purneah, n 24 » Nil |Weather-—cold ; westerly wind. Prospects of crops good, Health good. 
2 36 Maldah, y BA ow Nil Weather—cold and clear, but getting warm in the duy Rubbee crops looking 
3 z well Prices of food-grain: stationary, General health good. vi 
2 137 Sonthal Perghs.,, 24 ,, Nil [Weather —getting rapidly warmer in the day; nights still cool, There are very 
5 ’ little crops now on the ground. Some cases of small-pox reported from Godda 4 
a , sub-division. 1 Tee” | 
OKISSA. 7. 
88 \Cuttack, Feb, 28 '83) Nil |Weather—seasonable. Reaping of sarad crop completed. Ruddee crops being baat 
% gathered. Wheat, dalua rice and tobacco growi g well, Common rice sell + 
s at from 22 to 30 seers per rupee. Public health generally good, pelea | 
S pergunnah Romito, where cholera is reported to have appeared. 
Z } 39 Pooree, » 22 5 Nil |Weather—sensonable, Harvesting of sarad crop still going on, Dalua rice plants 
" growing well, Miscellaneous crops good, Prices stationsry. Cholera and 
FY . | cattle-discase still reported 
~ 1 40 |Balasore, » 23 » Nil |Weather—morning and evening cool, hot in the daytime, Ruddee cropsare ~ 
being thrashed, Sugarcane-pressing still going on. Smuall-pox reported from” ~ << 
some places. | 
he ~ 
CHOTA NAGPORE, | - 
South-West Frontier 
Agency. i ag 
41 |Hazaribago, Feb 23 ’83. Nil |Weather—clear and cold. Prospects of standing crops good. Cases of small- ¥ 
pox still reported from some of the thanas. General health geod. * 
42 |Lohardugga, » @ ws Nil |Weather—season ble, Rain wanted for spring ploughings in the head-quarters © | 
sub-division. Rubsee harvest in progress, Public health good, but cattle. & 
disease is on the increase in Palamow. . : 
43 /Singbhoom, eSB dn Nil |Weather—seasonable C ld-weather crops doing well Small-pex continues in’ 4 | 
the district, but ia decreasing. General health otherwise good, peer: | 
44 |Manbhoom, » 2% w Nil (|Weather—fine and cool, but getting gradually warmer. Cane-pressing con, | 
tinues: outturn good, Wheat and other standing érovs doing well, Small. * 
ox reported from Raghwaathpore und Bagmuadi, and cattle-disease from, 4 
{ Super: “ q 
een Sh 
¥ pe Eee epee ee »~ 
* Published for yeneral information. 
CaLourTa, Sravisrivat Deet., Couman Macautay, 


_ 2 e2Tth February 1883. S-cy. 10 the Govt, of Bengal, 





} Regutts of the Meteorological ‘Siderwations taken at the Alivore Odwervatory from 
‘ 18th to 24th February 1883. « 
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x, 2 meau pressure of the seven days as ; 29°948 
‘Lite average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office ..  29°987 


total number of hours of sunshine of the seven days ... ies 73. 


¢ * € 
ne mean temperature of the seven duys —... sd we «726 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, S .G. : : 748 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven days ‘ te 32-4 
ae = The maximum temperature auring the seven days igs ie w=» 895. 
Me 
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Niles 


mi The highest velocity of the wind in one hour during the seven days ‘as aie 18 


"The highest pressure of the wind on on square foot during the seven days 
aed 


mean relative nifmidity during the seven days “ rn bug 
average relative humidity of the corresponding period ‘for 24 years, 8. G, Office .. 


* me total fall of ram from 18th to 24th February 1883 
average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office .. tos 
os total fall from Ist January to 24th February 1883... say 
Dita storage fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, S. G, Office ... 
ne mean pressure, temperature, &., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph ie 
maximum and minimum temperatures are obtamed from self-registering thermo the 
ers are verified, and the readings have veen corrected to a standara constr 
Observatory. They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides. aud are 
the ground. 
‘parometer readings are correctea approximately to those of the staudard New 
ly at the Surveyor-General’s Office. 
¢ elements are obtained trom Tables 111, 1V, and V of the official tables 
Ineragy-- ana vased on Regnauilt’s modificatious of ” August's formuis. 
» of the movement of the wind are taken from the trave of a Beckiew s 
raln-gauge 1s one toot ac aoove the gee 
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Third week. 
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Second week. 


Table of Rainfall recorded at Stations in Bengal in January 1883. 
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Results siicacherersaier Observations taken at the Meteorological Office, 
* Chowringh: 












| v from 18th to 24th February 1883. 
ee ec ee 
| | : TRMPRRATORS. | Hroromerny. , | 
| | 4 | 3 
| Mowrm. 2 . . ; 
f = < z z is ‘5 2 
3 z | a = g z! 3 
ee ane 
1888. : 0 ° ° ° o =| Tuition, | ° x | thebes 
February we | MBth m3 85°3 244 60°9 65°4 649 616 at Nil. 
ey » | 10th. 734 885 276 609 65°7 ‘630 60°6 64 » 
ne oe {Sith ws 78°68 oro 23:2 687 701 623 652 63 ” 
° Mase 177 90°8 22°0 68°8 72°9 ‘742 | 703 79 2 
- ww. | 22nd. 76°3 604 226 6d 62°6 399 6H 46 ” 
‘ w (88rd. 739 90°6 27:7 62:9 695 B18 466 38 be 
i er | 24th us 72° 85°8 25°6 602 608 ‘B71 | 60°68 46 5 
Oi . 
aN : 
~The mean temperature of the seven days iss toe we 747 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven davs ... coe SF 
The maximum temperature during the seven days ... <i »» 919 
*/ 
Tne mean relative humidity during the seven days oe ses 58 
Inches, 
Tne total fall of rain from 18th to 24th February 1883 oe coe Nil. 


The mean temverature and humidity are obtained by applying to the mean of the 10h, 16h, and 
minimum readings a correction dependent on the range, and derived from the hourly observations 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Chowringhee, in past years. 


Merkoro.ogicalL Orrice, iNbta, Henry F. Branrorn, 
The 26th Febyuary 1883. Meteorological Keporter to the Govt, of Inaia. 









of Fluctuation of Traffic he on the hoot State Raiway forthe month ot Jenuary 1203, 7 
ee —”* 4 
© ntity of goods carried during the month of J 1883 lesiegdiea nds 3,09,000 ed 7 
me = won, Aa corresponding period of 1882, and Sande d 1,93,056 carried during tbe previous. mopth, showing 9 ge 
( 78,050 and 1,14944 respectively. 
Of the several increases and decreases, the following are the most prominent ones and worthy of tpecial notice :— 




























Increase. 





Coal Mds. 18,2380 
"Label eng increase is principaily due to ‘heavy despatches to Durbhanga for the Civil Buildings and to the Eastern and Western 
ions for brick burning 


Food-grains os we on Mads 4,724 
The brisk trade has been done during the month in oats to Calcutta. 

Hides and Horns... Mds. 2,466 

ng Se first-half of the month there was a brisk dem" nd ‘for Durbhunga hides, and very ‘favourable rates for ; 
ete tat the close of the month prices declined by about eight annas, aud despatches fell off somewhat, or the increase would nat he 


ah ite aa Mds. 3,814 
irsierens S ender this head is explained in Inst: month’s trafic report, 


¢ 
Piece-goods Mads. , 
A total weight of 12,783 maunds of this class of traffic has been carried during the month against 9.576 maunds for the corresponding 
month of last year—a result that must be looked upon as satisfactory. me 
: Railway materials... , wv: od us Md. 16,16, 
epenatwey material is still being pushed forward for the extensions. 


Mads. a) ° 
Prices oes boen easier at the port, and dealers have, no doubt, taken advantage of the opportunity to supply the up-co By golahs, 
Saltpetre Mas. Py 


demand in Calcutta for ‘shipment has beon brisk. during the month under review, and prices ‘have been good - bot _ uses likel: 
command ne. : aS 








Mis. 2,822 
_ As astichpeted in November's report, an inorensed traffic, under this head is still bei ng carried. : ; 
ECREASK. 
} Lime and kunker pes i Mas. 7,913 
© ‘This is a fluctuating traffic, and depends ‘entirely on building or road operations 


aye 
Trarric DerarTMEnt. 


showing Increases and Decreases in Maundage of principal Staples carried over the Line during the 
month of January 1888 as compared with the corresponding period of 1882. 
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Traffic Recents on Indian Railways. 








Weekly Return of 
7 * . ——+— 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. - 


Approrimate Beturn of Lraffic for week ended 17th February 1883 on 1,506} miles open 











Coacnina TRAPYIC, 








MERCHANDI6R AND Minerat | | | 
| 























ToraAL TRAIN-MILES RUN, 


















TRarric. | Other earnings 
- | (estimated), | Total COPIA | me fae 
Member ot Ceotbien Weisht carried.| Receipts. | Conehing, | es bh ‘Tori, 
— - : — ee ao 
Re. a. P| Mops. ». Rs. a. p. | Ra. A. P. Rs, a, P 
trefic for the week... .., 202,563 7,07,580 1 3 18,396 0 8 9,74,838 5 11 68.9264 
per mile of railway . oe otters wy 2 12238 4 615 4 ane 
previous 6 weeks of half. | 
YO me ” 1,138,553 36,898,039 4 3 1,21,804 0 9 | 52,9456 6 0 
Total for 7 weeks —.,, 1,836,116 45,90,009 5 6 140,200 1 5 
Comparison. | | - 
| | j 
tor corresponding week of | - ' | | 
previone eS i ae a 183,874 | 2,658,987 11 11 24,884,835 0 | 7,20,774 1 9) 29,096 6 56 | 10,212,708 3 1 50,989 | = 130,406 | 181,805 
mile of railway correspond. | | >| 
ing week of previous year | wae WIS 7) ee 4% 5 6) 15 14 10 | 6721100 ae [vem seit 
rota) 10 correspoud|pg date of i er 
previous year ee te te 1,692,816 | 28,837,317 12 6 | 1,64,08,001 20 | 60,78,202 5 3) 1,35,196 1 7 | 80,50,806 3 4 413,258 | 863,286 | 1,276,506. 
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. Approrimate Return of Traffic for 











EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
week ended 








MERCHANDIBR AND MINERAL | 


17th February 1883 on 192} miles open. 
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| CoacHing TRAWPIC. exAwerc | | ToTaL TRAIN-MILES RUS. : 
= eae: S Other earnings poy) earnings. | SS adhe 
| | imuated) 
ln t | Coac (est | Merchan- 
; eaineneate | para hte Weight carried. Recerpts. [Ooaching. |" "Gise. Tota. 
Rs. A. P. Mds. 8. Rs. 4. P.| Rs. a. P| Ra, a. P| | | : 
traific for the week 47,056 35,425 6 0) 810.342 0 69,952 6 417 0 0) 1,035,706 0 0 6,285 80778 15,262§ 
Dr per iniie of btay oe helt. 24h] + 18h 0 1,611 86) 363 6 2) 22 8) 69 9 3) ee er oe 
lor us 6 weeks | | | 
hia ” ” ” od 307,304 1,090,036 0 0 17,05,136 0 | 3,50,120 0 0 803 0 0) 5,560,919 0 4) 31,068} 40,404 710625 
— —— | —______ | —_—_ ———_— | —$$ | 
Total for 7 weeks $54,360 2,535,261 0 0 6 0) 4,20,072 0 0) 1,280 0 | 6,56,713 0 0 37,353) WATE 86,825) 
— pa telco — — | | a | etre, 
OomPaRidon | e 
for correspondi: week | | of 
of previous year... = ¥ 40,085 $2,277 0 0 2,54,292 0 45,185 0 0| 1,006 0 0 73,468 0 0 6,0704 6,625 12,6964 
mile of raiiway, correspond. ‘a 
ine week of prersaas war ‘ 233 187 14 11 1,480 24 263 1 5) 613 8 456 16 0) ceeeee eave poareee Ds 
to corres: ink date o! | | * 
porisas year’, . oe woe 827,447 2,25,322 0 0 18,13,779 0 $,30,117 0 | 1,919 0 o| 5,57,388 0 0 41,8084 52,5063 94206 w 
, | ps Me Se Y 
Includes Ks. 124 on accotint of Revenue stores. 
BENGAL PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS. 
Weekly Statement of Traffic Receipts. 
= ae > === = LS 
TOTAL RECRIPTS PROM lar | 
ead PTS FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY | 
Latest return net ieee , Total 
Name of Railway, 
eres open. To 1sth Jan, | To 13th Jan ius 1683. 
Mth Jan, 1882. | 13th Jan, 1883. 1882. 1883, 
me Miles,| Bs. a. P, Rs. a? Re. a. P. Ra a. P ; ; 
Jauvary ... | Northern Bengal 230 | 67,747 0 : 
” .. | Tarhoot “ ow 8 20,980 0 20,980 
Patna-Gya : 87 19,721 0 
” .|Caloutta and South- 
hastern oe . 6,276 0 
” o» | Nalbas oo 27% 2,795 0 
4423 | 1,16,519 0 
" 
% 
* 
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Moser Lewis, at the Pri Office of the Bengal Secretariat, at Writers’ Buildit 








cs the City of Caleutta—28th February 1833. i 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON TH# EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES AS ENGINE- 
DRIVERS AND SHUNTERS ON THE STATE RAILWAYS IN 
BENGAL DURING 1882. 
No. 1023RE. ; 
Dated Calcutta, the 28th February 1883. 
~Reap— 
be Government of Bengal, Public Works Department, Railway, No. 243T—RE, 
. dated 29th June 1482. 


Government of India, Public Works Department, Railway, No. 625RE, dated 
1ith September 1882, . 


Read also— 
' No. 82E of 8th January 1883, from Manager, Northern Bengal State 
+ Railway. . 


ne 


No, LI8E of 9th January 1883, from Manager, Calcutta aud South-Eastern 
and Nalhati State Kailways. 

No. 562 of 20th January 1883, from Manager, Tirhoot and Patna-Gya tee 
State Railways. : 
vaTions,—In Resolution No. 2483T—RE of the 29th June 1882, 

noted above, it was stated—“ Every effort should therefore be made to induce vm 

natives of a fairly good social standing to join the Locomotive Department of « 

the State Railways in this province, with a view to their eventually becoming 

drive ; and as phigh should “A vets who a i read and write, an i ss 

granting higher pay to those who are proficient in 
should also be started wherever practicable, ond. Fred 


of G 
ie peer "1882 show that some 
bodies railway 8 









ne 
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“Northern Bengat Staté Raitiway.—Comparing the years 1881 to 1883, the’. 
following are the numbers of native drivers, shunters, and assistant shunters — 


* employed :— a 

+e 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Drivers is ies 3 5. 7 
Shunters nie doe 1 7 9 


Assistant shunters sek “an 7 1 1 

he number of men thus employed has increased from 11 in 188], to 
17 in 1883, the rates of salary per month being for shunters Rs. 14 to Rs. 22, 

‘ and for drivers Rs. 22 to Rs. 88. These men-are at first engaged as cleaners 

-‘and khalassces and are promoted to firemen as vacancies occur ; inducements 
are also held out to them to attend the night school established at Saidpore. 
When they have had sufficient experience in firing they are promoted to assistant 
shunters, shunters and drivers, provided they pass an examination in reading 

1 and writing, in the rules of the service, and in the technical management of an” 

engine. ‘Ihe Locomotive Superintendent reports that all the men, now em- 
ployed are regular in attendance and careful in the performance of their @uties. ,( 
The attendance at the night school is not so satisfactory as was expected, but 4 
steps are being taken to make it more regular in future. 

Tirhoot and Patna-Gya State Railways.—Two drivers, three shunters, 
and one assistant shunter were employed during 1882, against four shunters 
in 1881. Thus the number of men employed has increased from four 

. in 1881 to six in 1882. The rate of pry averages from Rs. 15 to Rs. 265 for 
shunters, and Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 for drivers. No proper system had been adopted 
for training these men, but arrangements have now been made to start a night 
school at Somastipore, the head-quarters of the Assistant Locomotive’ Superin- 
tendent of the Railway. Natives are at first employed as cleaners and khalassees 
and promoted to firemen, and when they have passed a satisfactory examination 
in reading, writing, and technical knowledge of an engine, and have proved 
themselves fit for promotion, they are promoted to shunters and drivers, The 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendent reports that they have worked very well 
and with but few accidents, the chief fault being that they burn excess of 

* coal ; steps have, however, been taken t» rectify this as far as possible, 

Oaleutta and South-Eastern and Nalhati State Railways.—All the drivers 
on these lines are natives, and there are now seven so employed, the rates paid 

ie being Rs, 20 to Rs. 40 a-month. They are at first tried as firemen, and 

when they have had sufficient experience in firing they are promoted to shunters 
and afterwards to drivers, provided they can pass an examination in reading 
and writing and in the technical management of an engine.. The Locomrotive 

Superintendent reports that all these men ‘are working in a fairly satis- 

factory manner. 
ResoLution.—The progress made in the employment of native drivers 
and shunters is considered on the whole Satisfactory, the real difficulty still 
; is to obtain men with the necessary qualifications, and to overcome the aversion _ 
the men have to attend the night schools provided for them. As a further | 
inducement in this direction, a system of granting prizes for regular attend-* | 

& ance at the schools should be introduced. Experience has shewn that, while 

the employment of native drivers results in a large saving in wages, they 

more wasteful of fuel than Europeans, and they have yet to shew that in posi- 

tions of danger their judgment and presence of mind will stand them thegood 
| ® stead; it is therefore still considered premature to employ them on fast 

Res mail trains. They should, however, be employed to the fullest extent on 

| goods trains, and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the officers in ch 

‘lines will not relax their efforts to see that this order is carried into effé 
Onprer.—Ordered that copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 

tary to the Government of India, Public Works Department, for inform: 

also to the Managers of the Northern Bengal, ‘Tirhoot, and the O 

South-Eastern and Nalbati State Railways, for information and guid 

Ordered ulso that this Resolution be published in the Supplen 
- Calcutia Gazette for general information, . = * 
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.» Rainfall, Weather, and State 











and Prospects of the Orops. 
" : og 

















Statement showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in the different Distreetg 4 
af Bengal, as revorted to Government during the week ending the 8rd March 1888. wns 7 

| . : | Rainfall | 

a | District, and date of at Sudder Charncter of the wenther, state and prospects of the crove, and ] 

: ! return, Station in| e state of health at dace, | 

| inehgs. | 

, a q 





RENGAL, 
Western Districts. 
; ; 
1 |Burdwan, Mar, 38 '88 
twa s00 
2 |Bankoorn, » .8 
Bisheypore oe 
Maliara a 
¥ Khatra oad 
= | 8 |Beerbhoom., « 28)» 
a 
3 4 | Midnavere 7 3 ,, 
e | Contai o 
3 : Tumlook : 
5 Ghattal 65 
a 6 |Hooghly, » 8» 
Howrsh 5 i» 
Oolooberia ogy 
Central Districts. : 
6 24-Perygonnabs, Mar. 5, 
mn | 7 Nudden, 8 » 
i Kooshten “ 
a Meherpore “é 
» Chooudanga on 
3 Bongong . 
3 8 |Khoolns, % 8 » 
: 
& | 9 ‘Jessore, » BS» 
Magura ry 
Narail Se 
\ 10 |Moorsbedwbad, ,, 3 ,, 
_ | AL |Dinagepore, Mar, 2 '83) 
: | 
. 12 | Rajshxhye, if, AB 
z 18 ‘Rungpore ” 2» 
F) 
Fy 
2 | 24 |boyra, n Bo 
BY, 
a 
16 |rubon, » 3» 
| 16 |Darjecling, » & » 
17 |Jaipigoree, » 8 a 
Gourch Bobur, » 2 » 
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0-78 
004 
0:07 
Owl 
210 
072 
007 


O72 
0.02 
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003 
0-08 


016 


O12 
Slight 


rain. 
O12 


0:02 
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Weather—hotter. 
indifferent. 

Weather—fine, with passing clouds. Snoar or gur is being manufacturedsall” 
over the district. Cotton, wheat and gram doing well. General health im- 
proving, * 


Sugarcane and rubbee crops being cut. Public health #- 
J 
2 

Wenther—seasonable. Cold-weather crops being harvested. Sagar munufactures 

going on. Price of rice has risen. Public health good, 


Weather—cloudy and sometimes foggy at morning. Prospects of rubbee crops ~ 
bettered by the rain generally. Cholera reported from Khorar in the Ghattal 


sab.division. Public health good in other parts of the district, | 
Wenther—scloudy and fogzy throughout the week, Ruin will injure mango crop. ‘ 
Outturn of sugarcane good, A few cases of cholera reported. Public health 
Otherwise good. : 
Unusunlly heavy rain for the time of year ; mornings still cool. Agricultural j 
reports favourable. : a] 





Weather—cool and cloudy, with occasional showers of rain, Rubdee crops being 
gathered, and sugarcane pressed, Public health good, 4 


Weather—getting warm. Slight clouds with occasional rain. Some of the 
winter crops are being harvested, Prospects of spring crops favourable. 
Fever decreasing. Cholera reported in a few places. 





ey 


Weather—cloudy, with occasional drizzling. State and prospects of standing crops 
improved by late resin, which will also enable cultivators to prepare lands for 
aus crop and sugarcane — Public health eontinues to be good. iggy 

Weather—cloudy and warmer, Harvesting of winter crops nearly finished. 7 
Spring sowings going on, General health good, : ' | 

Weather—warm and cloudy at times Winter crops continue to be satisfuet: Sis 
They are being cut in some places. Boro rice cultivation going on and ‘| 
being prepared for Lhadoi rice. A few cases of small-pox reported in some a 
places, and cholera still lingers in thana Shahanagore, ‘ 

Aq 


Weather—cloudy at intervals, Pulses doing well. Sugarcane still being cut, + 
Transplanting of doro paddy still continues Rice selling at from 20 to 28 seen, a 
er rupee. <, ee 
Weather-—cloudy and slight showers in parts of district. Ploughing now. being: of 
vigorously carried on, Outturn of spring crops fair. te 
Weather—yet uncertain and af times cloudy. Prospects of tobacco, wheat, kagmy ¢ 
and cheena good. Early rice being sown in some places, Public ‘ 
od. f 
A prec of showers made the weather quite cold for « few days. Crops doing 
fairly well. Public health generally good. Cholera and chicken-pox repor Na 
from Bogra thana, and a few cases of fever from Shariakandi and Panchbibi We 
thanas, x 
Slight rain all over district. Mornings misty, Weather ccntinies cool, State 
of crops good, Aan 
Weather—tine in early part of week Cloudy during the last few days, Wheat . 
and barley coming on well, Prospects good. i 
Weather—clear at the beginning of week. Cloudy towards the end, with generally t 
a strong wind during the day, Land being ploughed for bhadot paddy, | 
Standing crops doing well. 
=e ioudy towards end of week. Prospects of all crops 











wh 
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continue good. Cuattle-disease appears prevalent in Dinhatta, Public health — 
good, 


Weather—growing warm. Sngarcane-pressing in full progress. 
of mustard.seed continues. Prospects of other standing crops good. 


Weather—cloudy. Copious showers of rain on Ist and 2nd, Ansand dit 
sown. Kain has done good to standing crops. General health good. 


Weather—cooler than last week. Cloudy and rainy occdsionally, Outturn 


amunriee good, General health 


eather—vloudy and warm, 8 fit rain fell on 25th and 26th ultimo, 
and “of erops good. Public health geuerally good. A few cu 
smallpox foported from Jumalpore. ; ; is 

~ a " *. “ ~ 


sc ape 


Rainfall te ely \ » ‘ 
District, and date of — [nt Sudder Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crops, and _ 














return, Station in state of health at date. ‘ 
Riis inches. | . | 
= a4 
te BENGAL — coneld. | q 
be Eastern Districts—concla. ' 
ie 4 
2 . ( 22 (Chittagong, Mar, 6 '83| 622 [Heavy rain on Srd instgnt, with storm dimaging spring crops. Prices steady, 
f s | Cow-pux still continues, A few egses of enttle-disense reported. 
é 28 |Noakholly, » 1 4 | 1:41) |Weather—cool again owing to rain during latter part of week. Cloudy still at 
times Late rain has done much good to winter crops which now look pro. 
~2 . mising, 11 hus also rendered the ficlds fit for ploughing. 
Bae C84 Tipperah » 2 » | O42") Weather—showery and changeful, Heavy rain this morning (2nd). State and 
. = _ Chandpore «| 080 prospects of crops good. . 
E 25 [Chittxgoug HillFeb.27 ,, 0°55 | Weather—changeuble. Rain on 26th February. Jhums nearly all cut. Sugar. 
ome ‘Tracts, cane still being cut. Tobacco doing well. 
i 8 Hil Tipperwb, 4, 28 9 | Nil | Weather—gradually getting warm, Prospects of chillies and tobacco good, No 
. @ ‘ other important crop on the field Public health good. 
/  _BRHAR : ‘ ee 
. 
by, ¢ 26 |Patna, Mar, 3°83) Nil |Weather~ cloudy, with west wind during the day. Prospects of rubdee crops 
| continue good with the exception of poppy, Pressing of sugarcane going on, 
f \ ; ‘ Public health good. . 
k 27 |Gys. » 8 » | Nil |Weather—plensent. Thrashing of paddy almost finished. Rudbee crops good. 
\. | Wheat being cut. General health good. : 
% 28 Shahabad, » 8 4 | 007 |Weather—hot in the day and cloudy at intervals, Ilarvesting of peas nearly 
tes x ‘ over, and that of early rubbee has c»mmenced. Cioudy weather his slightly 
Ke z injured prospects of rubbee crops. Chicken-pox reported Savseram town. 
es | 29 Darbbunga, » 8 »| Nil bya roe d sone crops are being harvested. Prices almost stationary. 
Y ?ubli: health goo: 
ae 5 80 |Mozuflerpore, , 3 ,, Nil | Weather—finc A cloudy alternately, Rubbee ready for reaping, and harvesting 
Het Seetamurhee sol 023 commenced in some places, Slight injury done to standing crops by late 
fé rain. Fever still reported from Seetamurkee and clsewhe e ; otherwise public 
Beis health good. 
5 $1 Saran, » 3 » | Nil |Weather—cool and occasionally cloudy. Mustard and pens being harvested. 
é Sewan “| OOK Pressing of sugarcane going on. Prospects of other rubbee crops continue 
Le ' favourable. Cheena being grown on poppy lands, Sporadic cases of sma}i-pox 
B reported ; general health otherwise good, 
ie \ 82 |Chumparun, ,, 8 » | Nil |Weather—cloudy, Westerly wind blowing. Prospecte of all crops, with the 


exception of poppy, continue favourable, Public health generally good. 
83 |Monghyr, Mar. 3 83) yi] | Weather—dull and cloudy, In Beguserai sub-divisiqn prospects of rubbee con: 
tinue good; in Jamui they are not favourable; in Sudder sub-division recent 
rain has slightly damaged the crops; but on the whole prospects favourable. 
Public health good. 










84 |Bhagulpore, » 8 4°! Nil |Weather—cloudy and unsettled Warm in day, but still cold at night. Prospects 
good Rubdbee harvest has commenced in places, Lanos are being prepared 
for early sowings of paddy. . 

85 |Parneah, » 3 » | 90g grenade with cold westerly wind for last three days, Prospects of crops 
good. Health good. 

86 |Maldab, » 8 | O1 |Weather—clear and cool and ocensionally cloudy. Cold season is being pleasantly 


protracted. Mornings and evenings still continue very cool, but heat in the 
day is steadily increasing, Pyospects of standing crops fair, Prices ot food- 
grains stationary. The rain has injured the mango-blossoms, but prospects of 
the mango-season still continue fair, Public health good. 

A slight rainfall brought another return of cold weather. Rubbee crops doing 


37 |southa Perghs., 3 ,, Nil 
well. Public health good. 


Bachar Deoghur | OB4 
Onions. 
; ¢ 38 \Cuttack, Maf. 283) 0-18 |Weather—hot, but sometimes cloudy. Sarad rice being thrashed. Dalua rice 
‘gi 
3 

“0 





and wheat promising. Sugarcane being pressed Price of rice unchanged * 
Public health generally good. Cholera reported to have appeared in some 
ME ree of the Kendrapara sub-division, 
eather—-hot aud cloudy, Miscellaneous crops doing well, Ploughing asiet 
a es rice selling at from 30 to 89 Culcutta seers per rupee.’ 
still reported. 4 
Weather cloudy and damp. Rubbee crops still being reaped. Sugarcaneybeing 


vi 


: 


~ 


Pooree, O19 
| Kuoorda el O40 
Balasore, 






cultivated. Smull-pox and cholera reported at places. 





Weather—seasonable, Wheat, barley and other crops are 
Fever and smull-pox ca»es still prevalent in certain thanas, 


towards the end of week. More rain wanted 
* welll daanehating Palam 


ther —clondy and hot. Cold-weather crops doing well, 
decreased. — « 


in the district, but hos mach 


| of by “warmer. 
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